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Do Your House Plants Thrive? 


If not, or if you wish to learn about new plants and 
new methods, send for a copy of the bulletin issued 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


“HOUSE PLANTS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM” 


Fully illustrated and very complete. 


Price 35 cents 





“Propagation of Wild Flowers” 


An eight-page bulletin by Will C. Curtis which gives 
full and explicit directions for handling a class of 
plants with which most amateurs have trouble. 


Price 20 cents 


Address HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 























| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 














Where can I buy the yellow-flowered sycamore geranium 
(Senecio petasitis), sometimes known as Christmas geranium? 
The quiz master passes on this one. Who does have 
stock of this plant to offer? 
* * x * 


How should white birch seeds be handled? 


The best method seems to be to mix them in moist peat 
moss and store them at a temperature of about 40 degrees 
for about two months before sowing in sandy soil out- 
doors in very early Spring. The seed bed should be shaded 
and never permitted to dry out. 

* * * * 

What fertilizer will cause Hugonis rose to flower more 
fully? 

Father Hugo’s rose apparently flowers better when de- 
nied rich soil or fertilizers which are high in nitrogen. 
Superphosphate would probably be of benefit. 

* * * OK 

Why are the flowers of my Christmas rose (Helleborus) 
covered with brown spots? The plants are grown in a frame 
and protected by glass. 

It may be that the trouble is caused by the dripping of 
cold, condensed moisture on the flowers. Faulty ventila- 
tion and excessive heat on sunny days may contribute to 
the difficulty. 

* * * * 

I have a very beautiful lilac from which the label has been 
lost. How can I get additional plants of the same variety? 

The most direct and easiest way is to propagate from 
the present plant. If no true-to-name suckers are available 
for removal and transplanting, grafts could be made. Take 
scions from one-year shoots of the top and dig pieces of 
the root and unite them, following the directions given in 
many garden books for piece-root grafting of apples. Cut- 
tings can be rooted but involve a slower and more difficult 
technique. 

* * * * 

What is the most accurate name for the storage organ by 
means of which the gladiolus is carried over from one year 
to the next? 

Being a swollen stem base, the term should be ‘‘corm”’ 
rather than “‘bulb.’” The tiny corms should be called 
““cormels’’ and not ‘‘cormlets’’ or “‘bulblets.”’ 

* * * * 

How can I avoid the mistake that I made this year in pick- 
ing my apples too late? 

Write to the nearest state experiment station to find out 
the number of days that are required in your area from 
full bloom to pickable fruit for the varieties which you are 
growing. By noting the date of full bloom and marking 
down the right date for each kind, you should be able to 
know when to pick. 

* * * * 
When is the best season to root begonia cuttings? 


The best plan is to take advantage of the natural urge 
to grow that is evident in the plants in early Spring and 
take cuttings at that season. 

* * * * 

Is peat moss a suitable substitute for leaf mold in potting 
mixtures? 

In most instances it is. For best results, the peat moss 
should be forced through a very fine screen to break it up 
into small particles. 

* * * * 


W ould it be wise to spread poultry manure on the garden 
during the Winter? 

Because its nitrogen content would probably leach away 
if so handled, it is better practice to store the poultry 
manure in a dry place until Spring. 
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KEEP the Christmas pot plants away from heating devices and water 
them carefully. 

EVEN though the soil is frozen, traffic over the lawn in Winter can 
damage the turf. 

HOUSE plants react better to watering that is done in the morning on a 
rising temperature. The water should be as warm as room temperature. 

ALL SEED mixtures for bird feeding during cold weather should 
contain a small amount of grit, as the birds need this to help digest 
their food. 

DORMANT gloxinia corms can be stored without shriveling by care- 
fully removing them from the soil and placing them in boxes of sand 
or dry peat moss. 

TREATMENT of gladiolus corms with naphthalene fumes to kill thrips 
had better be done now while the corms are dormant. See Horticulture, 
October 15, 1944. 

CLUMPS of tarragon and sage dug from the garden after freezing and 
potted will grow well during the Winter in a sunny window at not 
too high a temperature. 

A LAVENDER plant potted now and kept in a cool place until early 
February and then moved to ordinary room temperature can be brought 
into flower about Easter. 

ANY CORNSTALKS and other pithy-stemmed plant refuse that may 
harbor the European corn borer, which were not dug under before the 
soil froze should be burned. 

THE VICTORY garden is going to be as important in 1945 as it was 
in the two seasons just passed. The time for studying the records of 
past performance and planning for the coming year is almost at hand. 

USE DISCARDED evergreen material from Christmas decorations for 
Winter covering in the garden, even to dismembering the Christmas 
tree for the purpose. Christmas trees are excellent for protecting 
rhododendrons. 

DO NOT water amaryllis bulbs heavily or regularly until the flower buds 
appear at the end of the resting period. After that the pots may be 
placed in a warm, light place and watering increased according to the 
requirements of the plant. 

DAHLIAS which are being stored in the house cellar will benefit if kept 
undivided, with any soil which may have adhered to them at digging 
time left undisturbed. Dry peat moss or torn newsprint will make 
good packing material at this stage. 

GOURDS should dry in a cool, dry, well-ventilated place until the seeds 
rattle. Because it takes four or five months to dry gourds for craft 
work, experienced gourd growers raise them one year and fashion them 
into interesting and useful objects the next. 

PUT OFF pruning evergreens or spraying them with oil preparations 
until after the Winter has passed. An evergreen pruned now will not 
only be unsightly at a time when it should appear at its best, but it 
will also suffer for lack of the removed foliage. 

MAKE sure that the compost pile is topped-off with soil or a type of 
vegetable waste which will not discharge spores of common plant 
diseases into the air during the warm, wet periods in Spring. Dis- 
eased waste should be completely buried in the heap. 

THE WAX plant (Hoya carnosa) will thrive best as a Winter foliage 
plant if kept in a window facing away from the afternogn sun. The 
old flower stems should not be pruned away, since they are capable 
of bearing successive crops of Summer and Autumn blooms. 

ONE IMPORTANT point to keep in mind when making up a seed 
order is to select varieties known to grow well in the neighborhood in 
which they are to be planted. Garden magazine reports of novelty 
trials furnish this type of information about newly introduced kinds. 

WOODEN boxes, tin cans or the soil of coldframes are the best recep- 
tacles for seeds sown in Autumn and intended to be subjected to cold 
treatment. Clay pots are usually broken by frost when left outdoors. 
Mulching of such sowings is also advisable. Contrary to popular be- 

lief few seeds actually benefit from protracted freezing. What many 
of them require is an after-ripening period at a temperature of about 
40 degrees. 
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HIS is the season when deciduous trees display qualities that often go un- 
noticed in Summer when the trees carry their canopy of foliage. This is the 
time when the boldness of the trunk and the pattern of the branches force them- 
selves on our consciousness. We notice the differences of structure displayed by 
the different kinds of trees. We also notice such details as the texture and color 


of the bark. In short, we appreciate the framework of dormant trees. Sometimes, 
a sad note creeps into Winter observation of trees. It is now that ugly stubs and 
unnatural confusion of stem growth due to faulty pruning become apparent. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR GARDENERS IN 1945 


NCE again the back-yard garden makers of America have 
t) the task of keeping the country’s food stocks in balance. 

Of a total production of vegetables the past year, about 
40 per cent, it is stated, came from home gardens, industrial 
gardens or community gardens. For next year, the goal remains 
the same as it was in 1944—-20 million gardens in urban and 
suburban areas and on the farms. 

A decision to this effect was arrived at at the National Victory 
Garden Conference recently held in Washington. It was an 
unexpected decision as far as the great mass of amateur gardeners 
is concerned. There had been a general feeling that the peak of 
the emergency had been passed and that it would be possible to 
ease up on home garden production. 

Many garden committees were disbanded in the Autumn in 
the belief that their efforts would no longer be needed. House- 
wives everywhere were expressing the intention of doing less 
canning the coming season. 

Now the picture has been changed. There is no reason for 
alarm, to be sure, for food stocks are reasonably plentiful but, 
on the other hand, the prolongation of the war, as now seems 
inevitable, will draw much heavier on accumulated stores than 
had been expected. There seems likely to be shortages in many 
lines of canned goods unless home garden makers continue to 
conserve home-grown food in this manner. It is reported that 
spinach is the only canned vegetable which is plentiful at the 
present time. 

Probably the outstanding feature of the Victory garden 
movement has been the development of industrial gardens on 
a scale never before undertaken. The officials of many great busi- 
ness enterprises throughout the country did all in their power in 
1944 to promote the making of gardens by their employees and 
saw to it that competent advisors were pro- 
vided so that the gardens might yield maxi- 
mum crops. 

Many of the business men who watched 
over this work had been led to believe, along 
with the average amateur, that it would not 
be necessary to put as much stress on this 
movement in 1945. Now renewed efforts 
are being made to demonstrate the need of 
continued promotional work in order that 
there shall be no falling off in the interest 
and enthusiasm of employees. 

Community gardens also played a very 
large part in the 1944 Victory garden cam- 
paign. These gardens were for the most part 
made possible through the unselfish efforts 





of thousands of patriotic men and women, who gave their time 
and strength in supplying garden plots, obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of city and town authorities and in building up interest 
among families living in apartment houses, and among school 
children. 

The success of these gardens was, on the whole, far greater 
than that of those maintained during the previous world war, 
probably because of better supervision and better management. 
Apparently, the lessons learned in the previous war had not been 
forgotten. 

It may not be easy to sustain the past year’s enthusiastic 
response throughout the year to come. Probably much greater 
effort will be required on the part of those chosen to guide the 
Victory garden movement. It will be necessary for governors 
and mayors to again appoint committees to stimulate interest 
among prospective garden makers, and to provide competent 
supervisors and instructors. 

Garden makers who work home plots and who carry out 
their garden programs on their own initiative will be harder to 
reach. Many of them have definitely decided to do less vegetable 
gardening than in 1944. The press, the radio and the extension 
services will have the task of bringing home to them the necessity 
of carrying on their gardening activities with undiminished 
diligence. 

All this is summing up in a general way the impressions 
obtained at the Washington conference. It is not a picture 
which can be viewed with satisfaction as representing a job ac- 
complished. It is one, on the contrary, which calls for continued 
patriotic effort. Yet it is not one which should cause either 
dismay or alarm. What has been done before can be done again. 

However, the Washington conference was not concerned 
wholly with vegetable production or in the 
gardens of 1945. Nota little attention was 
given to post-war activities, with emphasis 
on the greater production of fruit in home 
gardens and on the planting of ornamental 
material even while Victory gardens are 
under way, so that everyone may enjoy a 
full and satisfying garden experience. 

The need of developing the subject of 
practical gardening in the country’s educa- 
tional system was called to the attention of 
boards of education and of educators in 
general. It was felt that there should be 
more trained teachers in this field. 

The government was urged to provide 
adequate supplies of equipment and mate- 








rials for the preservation of garden prod- 
ucts. The belief was expressed, too, that 
more attention should be given to fram- 
ing a uniform policy by different govern- 
ment agencies, so that contradictory reports 
should not be issued. 

The announcement was made that the 
department of agriculture has in prepara- 
tion for distribution the coming season an 
information kit, an advertising folder and 
much material for interesting gardeners, 
schools, radio, the press and all periodical 
publications in the Victory garden move- 
ment for 1945. If the department also 
carries out recommendations adopted at 
the Washington conference, it will under- 
take to develop the work of the state ex- 
tension services to a greater degree with 
urban communities where no other source 
of information on horticultural questions 
exists. 


A Canker Worm Threat 


HIS year canker worms hanging from 
trees in large numbers proved a source 
of great annoyance in the vicinity of New 
York City and in Connecticut and adja- 
cent areas. They defoliated many shade 
trees and if such defoliation continues for 
several years, much damage may be done. 
Dr. Roger B. Friend of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station has warned that 
swarms of small gray moths flying around 
the bases of the trees this Autumn indicate 
that there will be another heavy infestation 
next year unless measures are taken to pre- 
vent it. 
This defoliator of shade trees emerges 
from the ground in late Autumn to mate. 
The winged moths. which are most easily 
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The Victory garden poster for 1945. 


seen, are the males. The wingless females 
crawl up the trunks of the trees to lay their 
eggs which hatch in the Spring, providing 
a new generation of the small green worms 


which dangle on silken threads from tree 


branches. These worms, which were pres- 
ent by the millions last year, completely 
stripped many trees. 

Entomologists are much concerned over 
the number of moths present this year, 
although next Spring’s outbreak is not 
expected to be as great as it was this season. 
Even with a lesser number, however, much 
damage may be done to certain trees, par- 
ticularly the elm. Defoliation weakens 
these trees and makes them susceptible to 
“‘die-back,”’ the Winter killing of limbs 
and twigs. Damage by the canker worm 
also makes elm trees more susceptible to 
Dutch elm disease. Spraying early in May 
before the canker worm’s annual attack 
gets under way is the best method of com- 
bating this pest. Lead arsenate is the best 
material and should be applied when the 
young leaves are about one inch in length. 

Dr. Friend points out that now is also 
a good time to get rid of dead and dying 
trees or branches on elm trees, especially 
those which have died during the past 
season. Such wood attracts the bark beetle, 
spreader of Dutch Elm disease. Cut fire- 
wood should not be left outdoors but 
should be stored in a tight compartment 
from which no beetles can escape. 


The Sophora’‘s Many Merits 
R. J. HORACE McFARLAND’S 


commendation for Sophora japonica 
(Horticulture, September 15) was a wel- 
come tribute to a tree we too seldom see 
on our home estates. For many 
years I have heartily advocated 
its use. 

In maturity, S. japonica is 
a glorious tree, capable of a 
great spread of sturdy branches. 
It is a tree of fascinating mid- 
Summer bloom, with creamy- 
white pea-like flowers borne 
aloft in large, loose terminal 
panicles; its long, persistent, 
compound leaves are delicate 
and airy. 

The trunk of a great speci- 
men in the public garden, in 
Boston, springing from a 
gnarled and _ well-buttressed 
foundation, is 10 feet in cir- 
cumference at man’s height, 
and if measured from tip to 
tip of the longest branches 
growing from opposite sides 
of the tree it has a maximum 
spread of 86 feet—measure- 
ments which refute the preva- 
lent idea that S. japonica, as 
found in America, is necessa- 
rily rather a small tree. 

Undoubtedly, however, the 
species is slow of growth, and 
in youth gives little promise of 
its later ruggedness. 
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In very late Autumn, after the leaves 
have fallen, the small seed pods, waving at 
the tips of innumerable branchlets, con- 
tribute to the tree’s interest. The pods 
seldom open, nor do they cause a litter on 
the ground. 

I have found no evidence of insect pest 
on the sophoras, nor have I seen their foli- 
age falter during periods of drought. Shade 
under these trees is never dense and the 
greensward should be as verdant under 
them as in the sunny reaches of the lawn. 

Of the very few species of large decidu- 
ous trees fitted in all respects for lawn use 
I believe S. japonica stands well to the 
forefront. 

The English, or common name for S. 
japonica is, as the individual prefers, 
Chinese Scholar-tree, or Japan Pagoda- 
tree. 

Rehder adheres to the latter name, and 
that also may be found on the trees’ labels 
at the Arnold Arboretum. Others prefer 
Chinese Scholar-tree, and for that I thank 
them. It is a charming name and I believe 
the tree’s early habitat to have been East 
Asia. The allocation to China (in the 
English name) is reasonable, and the ap- 
pended term “‘Scholar-tree’’ is significant 
and masterly. 

—Edwards Gale. 
Boston, Mass. 


Outdoor Christmas Lighting 


. | "HE Office of War Utilities of the War 
Production Board has asked city offi- 
cials, civic clubs, chambers of commerce, 
merchants and citizens generally to dis- 
pense with outdoor decorative lighting this 
Christmas, as was done in 1942 and 1943. 
OWU points out that Christmas light- 
ing consumes a large amount of fuel in the 
production of electricity. The fuel situa- 
tion in most areas of the country is critical 
and strict conservation is essential. 

It is not asked that indoor Christmas 
lighting, whether in homes or in stores, 
be eliminated, but that outdoor lighting, 
such as festooned store fronts and deco- 
rated streets, should be dispensed with as 
long as fuels are scarce. 


Protecting Young Perennials 


KEEP young perennial plants from 

winterkilling, I have tried several 

methods, but the following does the best 
for me: 

Beneath each plant, which has been 
transplanted to a permanent place, I use a 
thin layer of excelsior. Our foxgloves and 
campanulas came through the Winter in 
perfect condition and made good plants. 
Several of my friends have saved their 
young plants by using excelsior in this 
manner. 

—Emma Greene. 
E. Wallingford, Vt. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Excelsior makes a satis- 

factory Winter mulch but should not be used 


close to buildings, as there is some danger of its 
becoming a fire hazard. 
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Christmas Decorations in Variety — 


An expert gives instructions which will 
help home makers create a holiday spirit 


ASHIONING one’s Christmas decora- 

tions can be very interesting and not 
as difficult as one would think. Then, too, 
the decorations suit the house for which 
they are made and are the proper size and 
can be the most appropriate color. 

Wreaths, stars, bells, balls, logs, and the 
like, are symbolic of Christmas and many 
of these forms can be worked out in vari- 
ous colors. The wreath for example can be 
made of dark evergreens or blue spruce and 
the effect will be quite different from one 
fashioned of only nuts and cones, or the 
artificial pompon tree ornaments. Each 
may be beautiful in its own place—the 
mixed green wreath on the front door, the 
nut wreath over the fireplace or on panel- 
ing, and the artificial wreath to adorn a 
sconce. 


Wreaths are practically all made the 
same way. A frame is used and may be a 
commercial one or home-made. I prefer a 
home-made one fashioned from long canes 
from an old privet hedge. These canes are 
first stripped of their leaves, also side 
branches if there are any, and then bent to 
the desired sized circle and twisted over 
and over until all is used. Other canes of 
willow or forsythia may be used, but I do 
not find them as pliable as privet. 

A strong thread or fine wire may be used 
to fasten on the greens. Small bunches of 
greens should be firmly tied on, one at a 
time, so that they overlap, and the thread 
is carried around in one continuous piece. 
It is important to pull it tightly and not 
let it slip. When the last bunch of greens 
is fastened, the wire or thread should be 
tied securely. 


Decorations may be placed so as to con- 
ceal thin or weak spots. Cones from the 
white pine are attractive with their white- 
tipped segments. The cones from the 
Scotch pine are effective either when wired 
from the base or inverted. The wires 
should be inserted through the greens and 
wound firmly around the frame to hold the 
decorations in place. 

If berries are to be used, they, except for 
nandina and the bayberry, should: be given 
one coat of white shellac. The most satis- 
factory berries are Nandina domestica. 
They retain their color and do not drop 
as readily as do the ilex berries. The berries 
of Berberis thunbergi (Japanese barberry) 
are quite satisfactory. Their only fault is 
that they are thorny and hard to handle. 
The color is a good Christmas red and the 
berries do not drop. 
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Bittersweet and bayberries, as well as 
small clusters of acorns of different kinds, 
are among the most satisfactory dried mate- 
rials. The decorations may be grouped or 
placed around the wreath at intervals. A 
plain wreath with a simple red bow may be 
preferred. Satin is beautiful for inside. but 
if ribbons are to be used out-of-doors they 
should be waterproof. 

Garlands, ropes, and festoons for door- 
ways, stairways and mantels are equally 
fascinating to make and allow a delightful 
range for individual experiment. The 
greens are cut into small clusters and fas- 
tened to a cord or some pliable material 
which lends itself to easy and graceful 
draping. Make these ropes the desired 
length before beginning and thus avoid the 
necessity of cutting, which tends to loosen 
all the greens. 

An attractive decoration for a window 
or for suspension from a porch or doorway 
is the evergreen ball. This is made by 
inserting evergreens, sprays of berries and 
other desirable materials in a ball of wet 
sphagnum moss, or the like. Or, to sim- 
plify your efforts, branches of evergreens 
placed in empty window boxes can be 
arranged most effectively for the holiday 
season. Sprays of bittersweet, bayberry, 
Winterberry, pine cones, sumac and pyra- 
cantha will lend a dominant color note to 
the evergreens. 


For the table and mantel there is an 
endless scope of possibilities. A base made 
from a piece of cardboard packed with dry 
sphagnum moss and tied in place should 
be covered with crepe paper, which is held 
in place with Scotch tape. This base can 
be utilized in various ways. If candles are 
wanted, they can be placed in the moss at 
the time it is being packed. Pieces of cello- 
phane, approximately eight by 15 inches, 
can be bound tightly in the middle with 
strong wire, to create a pompon effect, and 
inserted among the candles to obtain a very 
pleasing result. Lovely effects may also be 
created by inserting privet berries, or cones 
of pines which have been covered with 
silver or aluminum paint. 

A colorful and charming effect may be 
obtained by arranging branches or twigs 
of hawthorn or other thorny deciduous 
trees in a base of plaster-of-paris. This 
base is made by adding water to the plaster- 
of-paris, being careful not to get too much 
water. If water is added too freely, the 
mixture will be very soft and will dry very 
slowly. Too little water causes it to dry 
too quickly. Just enough gives time to 
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work, yet speed is essential. The addition 
of a small quantity of vinegar will prevent 
plaster-of-paris from setting too quickly. 

The branches should be arranged and 
ready to insert in the mound of plaster-of- 
paris, which can be made on a sheet of 
brown paper. The mound will be firm in 
a short time but takes several hours to 
thoroughly dry. 

Once the branches are securely fastened, 
they may be painted white or silver and, 
to add a little variety, may be sprinkled 
with artificial snow or confetti while the 
paint is wet. This alone makes an interest- 
ing decoration, but if hawthorn branches 
are used, gum drops and spice drops may 
be placed on the end of each thorn. Cran- 
berries may also be used, producing an 
effect that is unique and gay. Such trees 
are attractive for centerpieces, mantels, or 
anywhere in the house. For variety in 
these decorated trees, small balls, bells, or 
bunches of cellophane straws may be used. 
They add brilliance and sparkle. 


A silver tray may be converted into an 
interesting decoration by combining vari- 
ous sized Christmas balls and small pieces 
of greens. Cellophane straws may be wired 
in bunches and inserted among the balls to 
add brilliance to this table piece. 

One of the easiest decorations to make 
and yet one of the most effective is the 
candle bowl. Any glass bow! or a fish 
aquarium or a battery jar will serve as the 
container. Fasten a candle in the bottom 
by melting a little wax on the base of the 
candle. Then drop small pieces of greens 
and a few small balls in the bottom around 
the candle and the effect achieved is 
amazing. 

For the deep doorway or window, one 
may paste various sized silver stars on sky 
blue paper, attach with tree hooks a few 
star-shaped ornaments, which may be se- 
cured from the five and ten cent store, and 
fasten the entire sheet to the ceiling with 
glue or scotch tape. This effect is interest- 
ing and pleasing, particularly at night time. 
It may also be done on a porch or ceiling 
of an outside doorway. 


For large candles and angel candles that 
do not fit regular holders, red glass plates 
or mirrors make a pleasing base. Small 
pieces of evergreen at the base or a bright 
red bow tied on the candle add interest to 
this arrangement. 

Shallow tin pans or glass plates may be 
used as bases for attractive snow scenes. To 
create them, cover the surface with plaster- 
of-paris and, before dry, sprinkle with 
artificial snow. Then insert greens or ber- 
ries. If desired, these may be placed in a 
small container which, in turn, is inserted 
in the plaster-of-paris. Then a few small 
figures such as a snow man, Santa Claus, 
and reindeer, and a candle at a safe distance 
from the greens, will complete a decora- 
tion that is easily created and one that lasts 
indefinitely. 

A candle board may readily be made 
from a flat piece of wood cut to a size 





appropriate for a specific place. Holes to 
fit the average candle should be bored in 
this and candles of graduated heights 
should be placed in the holes to achieve the 
desired effect. Empty holes may be used to 
help support evergreens, sprays of berries 
and cones which will result in concealing 
the board and add to the attractiveness of 
the base. This board will also be useful at 
other holiday seasons during the year. 

Evergreen branches that have been 
dabbed, not completely covered, with 
silver or aluminum paint, and cones, milk- 
weed pods and privet berries that are com- 
pletely silvered, may be arranged carefully 
in a silver container and are always attrac- 
tive. Sprays of artificial silver balls may 
be added to this if they are available. Gold 
paint is effective when used on the golden 
varieties of evergreens. This makes a more 
somber decoration but may work in more 
effectively with your background. 

Natural mahonia and leucothoé leaves 
add richness. If whitened branches are 
desired, casein paint may be used or realistic 
snow may be made by beating one cupful 
of soap flakes into a half cupful of water. 
This, if swished on with the hands, is effec- 
tive and lasts well as it soon becomes firm. 

—aAnne B. Wertsner, Field Secretary, 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Merits of the Heartnut 


HE heartnut, Juglans sieboldiana cor- 

diformis, is a most satisfactory nut for 
southern New England and similar sec- 
tions. The tree is a rapid grower, produc- 
ing a broad spreading crown and fruits 
abundantly. The nut is _ heart-shaped 
(hence its name), thin-shelled, with at- 
tractive white meat, which is easily re- 
moved and is the most pleasingly flavored 
of any of our walnuts. The heartnut is not 
strong in flavor like the black walnut, nor 
oily like the butternut. Moreover it is not 
insipid like the English walnut, but pos- 
sesses a delicate flavor all its own. The 
heartnut seems to thrive best when grafted 
on black walnut stock. As a seedling, its 
growth is much slower and it is said that 
the fruit tends to deteriorate when grown 
on its own power, but on sturdy black 
walnut roots, heartnut growth leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. 


—S. W. Bromley, Ph.D. 
Stamford, Conn. 


_Fragrant-Flowered Viburnum 


RELATIVELY new fragrant-flow- 
ered viburnum named V. burkwoodi 
has been slowly finding its way into Ameri- 
can gardens in competition with the long 
cultivated V. carlesi. The two plants are 
not closely comparable as regards foliage, 
growth habit, and ease of culture. The 
point of comparison is chiefly in the habit 
of bearing pleasing perfumed blooms in 
Spring on a free-growing plant. 
Perhaps the reason that Viburnum car- 
lesi has acquired a reputation for growing 





badly is the way in which it has been 
propagated. Seeds being scarce and cut- 
tings slow, the questionable practice of 
grafting on rootstocks of other species has 
been widely adopted. Because of inevitable 
wild suckering and possible lack of affinity 
for the understock, own-root plants are 
much to be preferred. 

As for V. burkwoodi, it is a hybrid of 
V. carlesi and the evergreen species V. utile. 
It is a hardy, shining-leaved shrub of su- 
perior habit to V. carlesi. In warmer sec- 
tions, it should tend to become evergreen. 
Its waxy-pink, early Spring flowers of 
space-pervading, gardenia-like fragrance 
are borne in showy terminal clusters before 
the unfolding of the new leaves. In the 
North, its foliage takes on a brilliant Au- 





Viburnum burkwoodi is rapidly winning 
favor among gardeners. 


tumn coloration. It is reported to root 
easily from cuttings. 

Although it is considered to be a novelty 
among shrubs, Viburnum burkwoodi has 
a cultural history of some 20 years. It had 
its origin in the Burkwood and Skipwith 
Nursery at Kingston-on-Thames, England, 
in 1924. 


A Pink and Silver Symphony 


WAS tired of using ageratum or violas 

for an edging, and wearied of keeping 
them free from seed pods, so this year I 
decided on a harmony in pink and white. 
Thus, the seeds of Improved Rosy Morn 
petunia and Little Gem sweet alyssum, 
were planted in flats early in April, and 
placed on the back of the stove (a kitchen 
range) to insure bottom heat. It was not 
long before the little seedlings popped up 
their green heads. I dusted black coal ashes 
between the rows to prevent damping off. 

I prepared the sandy soil where the 
plants were to go by adding fertilizer and 
finely cut peat moss; the latter saving labor 
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in watering the flowers. I used the hose 
only a few times all Summer. 

In May, as early as I dared, I set out 
the seedlings, now lusty young promises 
of future beauty, setting the alyssum be- 
tween the petunias. It was not long before 
the plants were in bloom; the alyssum grew 
around the petunias, becoming saucers of 
snowy bloom in unbroken ribbons, and 
many persons spoke of the delicious honey 
fragrance. 

Lovely rosy stars gleamed above the 
white rows, and the creamy pink pompon 
zinnias and white Nicotiana affinis just 
back of the side-lawn edging, helped com- 
plete the color picture. Truly, on moon- 
lit nights, the lawn with its silvery rows 
and starry flowers, seemed a scented fairy- 
land. 

As the family voted to continue the same 
display another season, I have pulled the 
old plants and turned the sod, enriched 
with bone meal, and have sowed the seeds, 
firming the earth well. By this late plant- 
ing method I shall save time, and there will 
be plenty of plants next season to give us 
joy with an abundance of pink and silvery 
beauty. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


The Culture of Primulas 


NE of the daintiest rock plants to be 

had is Primula frondosa, its three- 
inch lavender-pink blossoms coming in late 
April or early May in this region but earlier 
in some other places. The leaves, on the 
under side, are covered with white meal, 
giving a grayed effect to the plant. Tucked 
into its rock crevice, it has asked no favors 
and has survived two difficult Winters with 
no protection. 

A Polyanthus hybrid bloomed as usual 
in May and has been enjoying the unusual 
weather of this Fall, blossoming again 
October 21 and continuing until Novem- 
ber 18, seeming to be still in its prime. 

The method of scarfying seeds described 
in the bulletin of the American Primrose 
Society and in Horticulture, is a boon to 
all who want quick results. Last January 
I planted seeds of P. florindae, scarified, 
and they came up in five days. The plants 
are not yet mature, but have thriftily 
survived a long Summer during which | 
watered them well during dry weeks. 

August 30 I sowed seeds of P. pulveru- 
lenta and P. japonica which were also up 
in a few days and are progressing in their 
seed pan. I tried the same method on 
parsley which sprouted in eight days. 

Last Spring morning-glories came up 
from self-sown seed; perhaps these, like 
other Fall-sown seed need the give and 
take of Winter which has a scarifying 
effect, but a piece of fine sandpaper can 
take the place of Jack Frost. The term 
“scarify,’’ by the way, is borrowed from 
medicine, and means to scratch, not scare; 
perhaps the results are the same. 


—Caroline M. Lord. 


Francestown, N. H. 
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HERE is no greater joy in horticultural 
life than prowling through a family 
orchard over 50 years old. You may even 
find a Pumpkin Sweet or surely a Golden 
Russet. I did my first exploring in northern 
Utah in a Mormon family orchard with an 
Uxbridge man trained at the University of 
New Hampshire and at Cornell. He was 
looking for Rhode Island Greenings and I 
was ready to welcome anything in the apple 
line that chimed in with my childhood. 

Early in September this year I ran across 
in Burlington, Vt., two men who knew of 
family orchards. One man was Prof. 
Charles H. Blasburg, chairman of the hor- 
ticultural department at the University of 
Vermont. He told me he had been asked 
by the Trapp family of concert fame to go 
out to the farm they had bought in Stowe 
so as to give them professional advice as to 
what apples to set out. He found that the 
property was made up of two old farms on 
Luce Hill perfectly adapted to apple grow- 
ing because of the southeast exposure, the 
protection of the mountain and beautiful 
air drainage. 


MONG the old orchard trees he was 
surprised to find Baldwin and Bethel 
apples, the first having practically disap- 
peared from Vermont since the Winter of 
1933-1934. He was also surprised to find 
Peewaukee apples, a peculiarly aromatic 
variety well liked by old timers. Blue Pear- 
mains were also there. 

Professor Blasburg after exploring the 
old orchards had afternoon coffee with his 
musical Tyrol hosts and then told them 
they could grow McIntosh and Northern 
Spys, but no Delicious. To his joy in 
finding two old orchards on the Trapp 
place was added his pleasure in seeing the 
Italian prunes that the Traps had set out 
in memory of their native Austria—such 
prunes as you find along every road in Ger- 
many especially good for stuffing the Sun- 
day goose. 

Professor Blasburg gave me another 
family orchard experience in sending me to 
call on Senator Austin and his backyard 
city orchard of 60 varieties of apples 
within a stone’s throw of the University. 


senator was in Washington, but 

his wife did the honors of the orchard 
for she knew all the trees. She told me of 
her husband's delight in working among 
his trees, and of his simple orchard cos- 
tume, more suitable for Eden than Ver- 
mont, causing some of his maiden lady 
clients to look with averted gaze. She 
knew also, wifelike, how much money he 
spent for spraying, mostly ineffectual be- 
cause of non-spraying neighbors. She 
knew, besides, that the senator's apple gifts 
to his Washington friends would some- 
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times come to 15 or 20 dollars an apple. 
She knew, as well, that the senator’s Rus- 
sets and Greenings were famous in Wash- 
ington circles. 

In the senator’s back yard orchard are 
Fameuse trees, Greenings, Spitzenbergs, 
Jonathans, Snow apples, Tallman Sweets, 
Early Harvests, and a tree grafted by the 
senator himself with seven different pro- 
ductive grafts including St. Lawrence, Blue 
Pearmain, Astrachan and Spitzenburg. 

Senator Austin was often accompanied 
when grafting by Senator Barbour, who 
held the pail of wax. As the Washington 
papers say, they knew that senators often 
grafted, that was an old story, but they 
did not know that they had to take a col- 
league along to hold the pail. They might 
also well say that the Vermont senators 
come nearer in their pleasures to the old 
Roman Cincinnatus type than any others. 
Senator Austin loves to raise apples far 
more than to knock golf balls about, and 
in Putney they say of Senator Aiken: “Ifa 
horse or a cow were to give him a $100 a 
week he would not have anything to do 
with them; he has got to raise wild- 
flowers.” 





Design for a tower to be erected 
on the Canadian boundary peace 
garden. 
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WO teacher friends of mine from the 

Perkins Institute near Boston, one of 
them totally blind, made a hitchhiking trip 
through Canada. They were gone 16 days 
and the cost of transportation and living 
to each was only $15, although they 
pushed as far north as North Bay. 

Coming down through Maine, they 
feasted on partridges and Aroostook pota- 
toes, both pilfered and roasted by the way- 
side. They were surprised to find the Maine 
potatoes hilled up a foot high and the 
plants growing two feet above ground, so 
that they seemed to be walking through 
potato field tunnels. 

The most interesting man who gave 
them a ride was the horticultural chief of 
Quebec, who took them from Montreal 
to Quebec. He had just been visiting the 
Wareham, Mass., cranberry station and 
seemed to know all the horticulturists in 
the United States from Hedrick down. His 
own reputation was founded on hops and 
mints and he was planning to introduce 
Early Black cranberries into Canada. 


E use of parsley as described by Mrs. 
D. W. Wilbar (Page 368, September 
15), recalls the fact some notable English 
lady doctor is reputed to advocate the use 
of parsley tea; saying that consistent use of 
it has afforded great relief to sufferers of 
arthritis. It may be some reader can sub- 
stantiate this report. 


HE accompanying illustration pre- 

sents an architect's proposal for a 
memorial tower to be erected at the Inter- 
national Peace Garden which was discussed 
in the December 15 issue of Horticulture. 
The significant thing about this proposal 
—+significant to me, at least—is that the 
builders of the garden do not plan to make 
memorials of living organisms such as 
plants. They apparently realize the futility 
of memorializing fallen heroes with mate- 
rials which will themselves die. This is a 
point that, I think, could well be pondered 
by other memorial-minded groups. Even 
though we can achieve beautiful memorial 
gardens, provided they are amply endowed 
to ensure perpetual maintenance, there still 
needs to be a central memorial feature 
made of lasting materials. Something is 
wanted which will remain untarnished in 
future years in case a memorial becomes less 
of a tribute to the gallant dead than evi- 
dence of the careless living. 


HILE writing a letter the other day 

in response to a plea for information 
as to how to rid 2 lawn of dandelions, I 
was forced to smile. There I was trying 
to tell an eastern gardener how to get rid 
of a plant that just would not be downed, 
while out in Wisconsin, where growers 














are eager to raise fine crops of the rubber- 
bearing dandelion, weeds are moving in to 
seriously interfere with production. 

It has been found that weed control is 
especially needed with that particular crop, 
since the slow-growing and prostrate dan- 
delion is a very poor competitor. It is such 
a poor competitor, in fact, that the recom- 
mendations of experts are that any land 
which is to be planted to dandelions should 
be as thoroughly cleaned of weeds as pos- 
sible in the season prior to planting. 


OT long ago I sat in on a discussion 

of the unusual plant behavior that 
has taken place in New England this 
Autumn. Lilacs, fruit trees and Spring- 
blooming woody plants in general have 
in many instances opened their flower buds 
before Winter rather than after. 

This off-season flowering was most 
pronounced in seaside areas visited by the 
September hurricane and later subjected to 
the relatively high temperatures of a warm 
Autumn. Dwellers in those areas have 
assumed that September defoliation by 
high winds can be put down as the primary 
reason for unseasonable blooming. 


tion that Autumn flowering also took 
place, to a lesser degree, in inland areas not 
visited by the hurricane in defoliating 
force. It was argued from this evidence 
that the cause for Autumn blooming might 
have been the devastating frost which 
visited all of New England last May. 


HE discussion ended with no clear-cut 

conclusions reached. However, it seems 
to me that the proponents of the defolia- 
tion by violence theory can find support 
for their beliefs in the reaction of British 
trees and shrubs to being stripped of leaves 
by Hitler’s vengeance weapon, the robot 
bomb. The London Daily Mail reports that 
an apple tree which was laden with ripen- 
ing fruit lost its leaves and had its fruits 
scattered by enemy action. A nearby lilac 
bush was also defoliated. A month after 
the attack, both plants were gaily decked 
in what should have been the Spring bloom 
of 1945. In England, as well as in New 
England, the reasons for such odd behavior 
on the part of the plants are not clear. 
Whatever the reasons are, it would seem 
that an explanation of plant behavior on 
one side of the Atlantic would, in this case, 


Against this assumption is the observa-fit conditions on the other. 


OLEANDERS AS PORCH PLANTS 


EVERAL years ago the Roving Gar- 

dener, who writes so pleasantly and in- 
structively for Horticulture, came through 
Geneva and called at my home. It turned 
out that we had much in common besides 
horticulture, he pleased me very much by 
admiring two features of my gardening. 

It was Summer and as he came into my 
yard several oleanders loaded with flowers 
took his eye. In the rear of the house, he 
liked a collection of coniferous evergreens, 
numbering about a hundred plants divided 
between 30 species. The Roving Gardener, 
was good enough at the time to devote his 
page in Horticulture to what he saw at my 
place. 

Meanwhile the oleanders have been 
growing, and now are much more attrac- 
tive. Every Summer a dozen or more cars 
stop in front of the house that the owners 
may take a snapshot or ask what the plants 
are and how they were grown. 

All this leads me to believe that readers 
of Horticulture might like to know about 
oleanders as porch plants in a region too 
told for their out-of-door culture. 

The plants I am now growing came to 
me in six-inch pots in 1936. The second 
year they were put in nine-inch pots; the 
third year, in 12-inch pots; the fourth, in 
14-inch pots; and finally found a perma- 
nent place in the tubs in which they are 
now growing, and where they give me 
much pleasure. 

Oleanders are of easy culture, as florists 
will tell you. They grow like weeds in 
any good greenhouse soil. Two insects are 
easily kept in check. A brown scale is 





sparingly found on my plants, but is easily 
sponged off and kfiled by a strong soap 
solution. Some mealy bugs usually show 
up in the Spring, but after a few forceful 
washings with the hose disappear. 

The chief problem is Winter protection. 
My plants have gone through a tempera- 
ture of 25 degrees Fahrenheit with the loss 
of only a few tender shoots. Oleander 
ought not to be subjected to a temperature 
lower than 30 degrees. In the Winter I 
put the plants in a cool cellar, lighted by 
one small window. They are carried in- 
doors about the first of November, and are 
taken out the first of May. They might be 
kept in a cool laundry room; in a room 
adjoining a heated garage; and, of course, 
would be far better off in a cool green- 
house. If one has but two or three plants, 
turning them over to a florist for the Win- 
ter would not be expensive. The plants 
are watered thoroughly out-of-doors every 
two or three days; indoors, they are given 
plenty of water every two weeks or oftener 
when the room is warm and dry. 

The flowers are borne on the wood of 
the year which should be well pruned be- 
fore July when the flowers appear. If the 
plants are brought out in May, prune back 
to old wood; or, in the greenhouse, prune 
back in April before growth starts. One 
can keep the plants topped at three or four 
feet, or higher if he likes. Oleanders like 
the brightest sun they can get and grow 
but poorly in shade. 

The flowers come as singles or doubles 
in several colors ranging from pure white 
to dark red. I like the cerise doubles best. 
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The plants bloom from the middle of July 
until October. 

Perhaps it should be said that the flow- 
ers and leaves of oleanders are poisonous. 
Children have been made ill by chewing 
the flowers and cattle have died after eating 
the foliage. 

—U. P. Hedrick. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Ajuga Reptans in Shade 


FTEN we are faced with the problem 

of a good ground cover for a shady 
or semi-shady spot, especially among 
shrubbery. For this, Ajuga reptans is a 
very adaptable and easy subject. It may be 
propagated by divisions, preferably in the 
Spring and, set four to six inches apart, it 
will soon form a perfect mat where the 
location is not too dry. The leaves are a 
rich shiny green and from them arise spikes 
of small, blue flowers, somewhat like mint, 
to which family it belongs. It blooms in 
May or June or tulip time, with which 
attractive color combinations may be 
created. This dwarf creeping perennial is 
not hard to control, is perfectly hardy and 
very satisfactory for a carpeting plant. 
There also is a pink one and another with 
mottled leaves. 

—Anna Johanning. 

Baldwin, Kans. 


Mongolian Lady “Mum” 

HE longest blooming period of any 

flower I have grown belongs to Mme. 
Chiang Kai-Shek, the new chrysanthe- 
mum. The plant I purchased last year was 
put in the ground in mid-Summer but sent 
out a few blossoms before frost. This year 
it has been continuously in bloom since 
the middle of August and on November 18 
had a few fairly good flowers not over- 
come by two light snowstorms. It sur- 
vived, with no protection, a Winter that 
was very hard on several of my plants. 

As a cut flower, the blossoms will keep 
well for several weeks, even with no 
change of water, as it happens, the flowers 
being in a cool room. 

The Mongolian complexion of this 
regal chrysanthemum is just what the name 
implies; its softened yellow—not bronze, 
not brown—blends well with other colors, 
but I like it best alone, especially in a 
window full of sunshine. 

—Caroline M. Lord. 
Francestown, N. H. 


Autumn Blooming Roses 


OME roses were still blooming freely 

at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic 
Garden on Thanksgiving Day. They are 
kinds that withstand city conditions and 
rigorous weather especially well and in- 
clude Gruss an Teplitz, Mrs. Wakefield 
Christie Miller, Red Radiance, Mrs. Er- 
skine Pembroke Thom, Radio, Richard 
E. West, Mrs. W. E. Nickerson, Dainty 
Bess, Irish Glory, Cecil, Holstein and 
Ellen Poulsen. 
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Berried branches, evergreens and cones may be used in many effective ways. 


TABLE ARRANGEMENTS WITHOUT FLOWERS 


Natural decorative material as used at the Autumn flower show in Boston 


Left. White pine foliage used 
with pine cones. 


Right. Branches of Scotch pine 
with barberries and rhododen- 
dron foliage. 


Left. Pine foliage and cones of 
different species and berries of 
the mountain ash tree. 


Right. White pine branches, 
rhododendron leaves and high- 
bush cranberries. 








Perfumes From Strange Sources — 


Searching for them has become a hobby 
with the author of this entertaining article 


ACH year I run across, in new aspects, 

scores of plants I have known all my 
life, and new perfumes that are not to be 
found in my collection of little pots of 
dried herbs or seeds, into which I love to 
dip in vacant moments. All the Fall I 
haunted the Boston markets to find a super- 
fragrant quince to inspire me through the 
Winter and keep me mothless. I had ever 
in my mind the words of a French friend, 
a quince grower, who had taken many 
prizes for his quinces. 

The gist of his remarks was that the 
more quince flesh is coarse, the richer it is 
in perfume. Taking the Portuguese quince 
as the type, nothing is more fragrant. It is 
used in mixtures of one to three in quince 
jellies and marmalade, and also is used in 
perfumery and soaps in Portugal. This 
man told me he had kept whole fruits to 
perfume bureau drawers and closets and to 
keep out moths—had kept them, indeed, 
eleven months in perfect condition. He 
recommended for perfume the varieties 
De Bourgeat and Champion, which must 
be picked in the middle of October. He 
also mentioned Meech’s Prolific and Reas 
Mammoth, but they must be gathered as 
late as possible and kept on straw in a 
cool, airy room, where they will ripen 
slowly and give out an excellent odor. 


I found no fragrant quinces in the 
Boston market but Dr. Walter G. Kendall 
of Quincy, Mass., of bicycle-bulldog fame 
as well as an enviable prize-winning repu- 
tation for fruit, gave me a fragrant quince 
from his garden, and my last walk in 
October in the Arnold Arboretum showed 
me many varieties of the so-called Japanese 
quince, all loaded with variously fragrant 
fruit, on the plants or on the ground. I 
took home a lot and they have since per- 
fumed my bedroom, especially on warm, 
damp mornings. 

I have not yet found the Portuguese 
quince my soul longs for, but I have a new 
rule of life which is to go ‘Japanese 
quincing”’ in a large collection every Octo- 
ber. There must be 30 varieties at least 
and next time I shall take along a boy 
scout to help me to determine the most 
fragrant. 

My chief perfume discovery of the year 
has been that grape blossoms may be dried 
and will retain their strong 
perfume for months. Mine 
were wild. I suppose culti- 
vated could be used, but 
everyone knows that in the 
long series of yearly grape 
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pleasures from blossoms to wine none is 
greater than the first whiff of grape blos- 
som perfume in June or smelling out the 
wild grapes in September. 

You suddenly get the grape odor as 
you rush by on foot or in an auto, in the 
early morning or late at night, but you 
have to stop and hunt for the grapes. 

The past year has shown me that I can 
never again live without a Pinus cem- 
broides monophylla in the yard. It grows 
slowly but a friend has one that is ten feet 
high and I can never pass it without break- 
ing off a twig and smelling the odor of 
mingled apricots and pineapple in the sap. 
I want to have it always within reach and 
shall try to see how permanent it is in dried 
shavings or whittlings. It lingers on the 
fingers a long time. 


The fragrance is the same as that I have 
found in the sap of the P. cembroides edulis 
in southern Utah and have often exhorted 
the Utahns to make into a perfume and 
call it the Song of Solomon or Book of 
Mormon brand. Utah country boys used 
to gather pine nuts to help on college 
expenses. 

The same French friend who gave me 
light on quinces recommended to me also 
perfume laden Juglans regia nuts and 
leaves. I have long known the adorable 
fragrance of black walnuts, J. nigra. An- 
other friend writes me of the fresh, clean 
smell of feathery wormwood, fragrant like 
apples both in Summer and’in Winter, and 
I have always found Artemisia absinthium 
with a stimulating fragrance, although it 
spoke more of Paris cafés than of apples. 


Still another friend writes that rosemary, 
marjoram, or savory, by rubbing the hands 
over them and breathing a deep breath, 
will cure him of physical and mental 
fatigue. Still another friend tells me I do 
not know perfect apple pie unless I make 
of it a celestial dish with a sprinkling of 
dill seeds. 

The best war book of the year for me 
is Alan Broderick’s ‘Parts of Barbary,” 
best because a perfumery-selling friend in 
the Tunis “‘souks’” tells him about the 
regal unguent of the Parthian kings, while 
anointing the back of his hand, oriental 
fashion, with a thick, black, oily drop of 
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the unguent, a few drops of which, he says, 
would embalm a whole harem. 

That made me anxious for the war to 
end so that I might cross the water and 
buy some, unless there be a New York 
Armenian or Arab who can supply me 
with a few drops before that happy event. 
Broderick gives the component elements 
but not the proportions of the unguent. 
Many of them you will find described by 
Bailey. 

The beginning of oriental perfumery 
for me was holding out the back of my 
hand in a perfumer’s “‘souk”’ in Fez and 
having it anointed with cheap orange per- 
fumery, made from a field of rose gera- 
niums. When I have become familiar with 
all the elements of the Parthian kings’ 
unguent, I shall deserve a horticultural 
perfumery diploma. 

Here are the names of the elements. I 
know only four of them intimately, two 
from the Bible study of my remote child- 
hood, and one I have vaguely heard of. 
How many do you know? They are 
myrobalanos, costus, ammoniacum, spike- 
nard, marum, myrrh, cassia, storax, obo- 
balsanum, cenanthe, malobathrum, sericha- 
tum cyprus, aspralanthum, panax, lotus, 
honey and wine. 

—Frank R. Arnold. 
Braintree, Mass. 


Faults and Virtues in Leaves 


ALLEN leaves have once more supplied 

most gardeners with the raw material 
from which to make compost and with 
which to maintain mulching for the shrub 
beds. Much has been written about the 
danger of using these leaves and it is true 
that such plant diseases as apple scab can 
be carried over on them, but apparently 
only when they are left exposed to rains. 
Buried in the compost pile or dug into 
the soil, such danger is slight. On the 
whole, not too much is gained on the side 
of garden sanitation, and much is lost in 
the way of soil conservation when whole- 
sale burning takes place. 

There seems to be little ground for con- 
cern that leafmold should be used cau- 
tiously because of its possible acidifying 
effect. In any event, leafmold is not capa- 
able of any such effect that cannot be cor- 
rected by application of ground limestone. 
In most cases, the lime applied during the 
composting process takes care of this worry 
in advance. In fact, the material has been 
known to come from the compost heap in 
a very alkaline condition; a condition 
which corrects itself after a short period. 
Even when decayed without the addition 
of chemicals, the finished leafmold is not 
over-acid. 

Some discrimination is necessary when 
leaves are used for Winter covering. Some 

kinds such as those of maple 

are soft in texture and tend 

¥. to mat down solidly when 
Kx wet. On the other hand, 

4 oak leaves are less likely to 
react in that manner. 
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Another Lover of Lovage 


EAR EDITOR — Being fond of 

herbs, I was interested in Alice E. 
Leslie’s ‘“Ways to Use Lovage,”’ (Horti- 
culture, November 15). We use the leaves 
in the manner she mentions. Lovage was 
one of the herbs in my grandmother's 
garden, and she grew it for its medicinal 
properties. In New England, so I am 
told, the trappers use lovage on their bait 
as a lure, because wild animals are said to 
like the odor of this herb so well that they 
will search for the plant. 

Lovage also seems to act the part of a 
plant physician, as chamomile is reputed 
to do. One of my neighbors owns two 
mountain pink shrubs, or azaleas; they 
grow some distance apart, but the pink 
that grows near a clump of lovage is 
healthy, and glows with lovely color every 
Spring, while the other bush is drooping 
and dispirited, seldom showing more than 
one or two clusters of bloom. 

I like lovage, and enjoy seeing the stately 
green plants against the gray background 
of our old stone wall. The cream-white 
flowers are inconspicuous, but the seed 
clusters, when ‘‘feathered’’ with silver 
paint, are treasures for the Winter vase. 

—wNina L. Russell. 
Ascutney, Vt. 


Getting Rid of Ants 


EAR EDITOR—In the October 1 

issue of Horticulture I notice that 
some people are still having trouble with 
ants in the garden. 

Having tried everything recommended 
with no success, I finally found carbon 
disulphide was 100 per cent effective if 
used properly. Here is my method: 

Pour about two tablespoonfuls of 
carbon disulphide (purchased at the drug 
store) into each nest at sundown when all 
the ants are at home and immediately cover 
with soil. The secret of success is the 
timing. 

—AMrs. W. Steele. 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 





Roses Saved From Mice 


EAR EDITOR—Several years ago 
the owner of a rose garden called 
upon me for help. The climbing roses 
against a wooden fence in her garden had 
been very badly damaged by field mice 
wintering at the bases. The canes were 
girdled so badly that drastic pruning was 
necessary. 
However, the rose plants lived and had 
some blossoms. The next Fall the rose 
canes were dusted with arsenate of lead, 
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which also was dusted and worked into 
the soil around the plants. Peat moss was 
added at this time. Before snow came, oak 
leaves and pine branches were used as 
covering. There was no trouble with field 
mice after this protection. 
—Ruth Price. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 


Comments on Previous Letters 


EAR EDITOR — Commenting on 

Rebecca Parker's letter on “‘Clematis 
in Indiana” in Horticulture, November 1, 
I may say that if the manure is down deep 
in the hole it will not hurt the clematis, 
but neither will it do any good. The roots 
of clematis spread out near the surface of 
the ground for two or more feet but do 
not go down very deep. 

The advice on pruning is rather drastic, 
as some varieties bloom only on old wood. 
Each variety has to be pruned according 
to its growth and parentage. Know your 
clematis varieties before attempting to 
prune. 

Answering a reader’s question in the 
November | Horticulture, may I say that 
I think placing sand below lily bulbs in 
heavy soil is a mistake, as it makes a pocket 
for surrounding water to drain into. It is 
better to dig a much larger hole and use a 
mixture of leaf mold or soil for the bulb. 

— Mrs. Charles W. Burton. 
Detroit, Mich. 












Memorial Gardens in 
Michigan 


HE River Rouge (Mich.) War 

Memorial Foundation will con- 
struct one of the most artistic and 
horticulturally interesting gardens in 
the country. It is among the few 
such gardens for which plans have 
been completely adopted. The 
project is headed by Hazen Knoch 
and the plans were prepared by H. 
Bennemeer. 

The gardens will be built at an 
angle, tilted so that the entire layout 
will be visible to the approaching 
visitor. A pool, reflecting lights 
from low windows fitted with col- 
ored glass, will be a feature of the 
landscape. 

In addition, all material will be so 
labeled that the plants and shrubs 
may be used by the schools for 
educational purposes. Eighteen-foot 
flower beds will make use of rock 
plants and carefully selected peren- 
nials, 




















Connecticut Vegetable Trials 


EAR EDITOR—lIn the September 

15 issue you asked for reports on a 
number of vegetables, two of which we 
have raised. This year we tried Oak-leaf 
lettuce for the first time and liked it. We 
think the shape of the leaves is very deco- 
rative, which helps the eye appeal of a 
salad very much. It is very tender but we 
did not find its flavor any better than that 
of other varieties. We liked it well enough 
to keep on the list. 

Aunt Mary’s sweet corn has been our 
only choice ever since Lee Bonnewitz sent 
sample seeds several years ago. That year 
it did not grow very well, but there was 
enough to prove that it was sweet and 
tender beyond anything we had had in a 
long time. 

—Mrs. Charles I. Stephenson. 
New Haven, Conn. 


“Strawberry Geranium” Notes 


EAR EDITOR — The cries of re- 

proach which greeted the name of 
“strawberry geranium” under the picture 
of a plant of Saxifraga sarmentosa (Horti- 
culture, November 1) is one more evi- 
dence of the confusion which may attend 
the use of a common name, especially one 
that it not often heard without the accom- 
paniment of the botanical name. 

Even though, in Bailey's “Cyclopedia,” 
“strawberry geranium’ is listed first 
among the common names of this species 
saxifrage, it is one which is so little used 
as to become almost a colloquialism. That 
is why many readers of Horticulture, upon 
seeing the picture and reading the caption, 
flew suddenly to arms, so certain of a 
mistake. 

It is time something was done to clarify 
the common-plant-name situation. The 
geranium family and saxifrage family are 
widely removed and there is little resem- 
blance between a plant or flower of a saxi- 
frage and a plant or flower of a geranium; 
and yet in some parts of the United States 
the name of “‘strawberry geranium’ is go- 
ing to stick to this saxifrage. 

I have heard 12 entirely unrelated plants 
called “‘bluebell’’ and since no botanical 
name was given with the common name 
the use of each conveyed the idea only of 
whatever was meant by the user, which 
may have been quite a different one from 
the next fellow’s ‘‘bluebell.”’ 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


EpiTor’s NOTE: Harlan P. Kelsey, Sr., and 
other proponents of the Standardized Plant 
Names movement will welcome Lester Rown- 
tree into the fold. Their attempt at a common 
name for Saxifraga sarmentosa is ‘‘strawberry 
saxifrage.”’ 














GIVE A PLANT 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


Thomas J. Grey Company invite 
you to shop at their new store 
at 82 Summer St., Boston, Masz., 
where you will find a large 
assortment of fine flowering 
plants, Azaleas, Begonias, Poin- 
settias, and many others. Also, 
wreaths and door swacks that 
are different, birch candle hold- 
ers, table trees, dish gardens, 
and many other Christmas deco- 
rations and gifts. Cut flowers, 
bouquets, and corsages of un- 
usual design by an expert de- 
signer. Phone and mail orders 
promptly and carefully exe- 
cuted. We have a_ delivery 
service. Place your orders early 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


The Seedsmen and Florists 
82 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Phones HUBbard 0730-0731 








TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 








Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 
> LILACS< 


Specimen Plants for Immediate Effects 
FALL or SPRING PLANTING 
Complete Catalogue Ie Yours for the Asking 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown & Winter Streets 


Weston (Wel. 3431) Mass. 











Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 
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Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 
which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
as possible. 




















A New Bush Lima Bean 


NEW bush lima bean, Fordhook 242, 
developed by Roy Magruder and 
Robert Webster of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration is announced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. It was 
put in the hands of seedsmen three years 
ago and is now ready for 1945 distribution 
by some of them. 

Fordhook 242 was the top-ranking new 
vegetable this year among the All-America 
Selections —- made by the All-America 
Selections Council of the American vege- 
table and flower seed industry—and was 
awarded a bronze medal. Bred up through 
six generations of selections from seed of 
the well-known Fordhook type, the new 
bean has wide adaptability and generally 
outyields the regular Fordhook and the 
improved variety called Concentrated 
Fordhook, according to tests conducted by 
numerous state experiment stations. 


The American Iris Society 


HE American Iris Society has planned 

an jnteresting program for the Winter 
season in New England. On January 3 at 
2:00 p.m. at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of Lowell will dis- 
cuss ““The Newest Iris’’ illustrated with 
colored slides and on February 10 at 2:00 
p.m. Professor L. F. Randolph of Cornell 
University will talk on “Embryo Culture 
and Seed Germination.’’ These meetings 
are open to the public. 


Rose Meeting in Boston 


T THE joint meeting of the American 
Rose Society and the New England 
Rose Society at Horticultural Hall in 
Boston, January 20, the speakers will in- 
clude Dr. R. C. Allen, secretary of the 
American Rose Society, Professor Clark 
L. Thayer of Amherst, Stephen F. Ham- 
blin of Lexington, E. A. Piester of Hart- 
ford and Eugene S. Boerner of Newark, 
N. Y. The meeting will start at 10 a.m., 
and Dr. Allen will conduct a question 
period in the afternoon. 


“Oh, never a song like the one that sings 
Of home and a glowing grate 
With lights shining through the wintry dusk 
On a little garden gate.” 
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BOOKS FOR 
Christmas Gifts 


10,000 Garden Questions Answered by 
15 Experts, edited by F. F. Rockwell. 


$3.95 


Plants in the Home, by F. K. Balthis. 
$2.75 


Enjoy Your House Plants, by Dorothy 
H. Jenkins & Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 
$2.50 


Garden Islands of the Great East, by 
David Fairchild. $3.75 


Fruits for the Home Garden, by U. P. 
Hedrick. $3.00 


Stories and Legends of Garden Flowers, 
by Vernon Quinn. $2.50 


Spice Ho! a Story of Discovery, by 
Agnes Danforth Hewes. $1.75 


The Bed-Book of Eating and Drinking, 
by Richardson Wright. $2.50 


Gardening for Good Eating, by Helen 
M. Fox. $2.50 


Flower Arrangement in the Church, by 
Katharine Morrison McClinton. $1.50 


Herbs, How to Grow Them and How to 
Use Them, by Helen Noyes Webster. 
$1.50 


The Lawn, How to Make It and How to 
Maintain It, by C. W. Parker. 80c 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
Them, by J. H. Bissland. 80c 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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A Mark of Distinction 


A beautiful sign like this makes it easier 
for visitors to find your entrance. Expe- 
rience a thrill yourself each time you see it. 
Makes a much-appreciated gift. 


Early American design. Extra heavy 
bracket, finished in black lacquer. Any 
name in white on both sides of rustic- 
finished board. 


Size 12” x 18” $15.00 f.0.b. Wheeling 
Size 14” x 22” 25.00 “ 7. 
White board with black letters, $3.00 extra 


NEW CATALOG 100 attractive gifts— 
Weathervanes, Signs, Markers, Copper Lan- 
terns, Foot Scrapers, etc. Write for copy. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 
45 Milwaukee Avenue Wheeling, Illinois 
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ALLS on plants are peculiar excres- 

cences often seen but not well under- 
stood. Apparently this has always been so. 
Pliny tells us that he knew a fly was pro- 
duced in galls but he did not, for the 
moment think of the fly as responsible for 
them. Nor did anyone else for a long, long 
time. At last, along in the 17th century, 
those who were interested in such things 
began to wonder if the galls were not pro- 
duced by the larv2, since certain larve were 
always found within certain galls. But the 
question remained, how did the larve get 
into them. 

The question was answered in the man- 
ner of the time. The eggs were laid in the 
ground by the female insect, thence drawn 
up by the sap and carried to the outer parts 
of the plant where they lodged and pro- 
duced galls. There were some, though, 
who did not like this theory, especially 
Redi, an Italian poet and physician, who, 
not having seen the eggs laid, believed in- 
stead that the plant had a ‘‘vegetable soul’ 
which produced galls with their eggs and 
larve much in the same way that it pro- 
duced flowers, fruit and seeds. 

Fortunately all investigators of that pe- 
riod were not so haphazard in arriving at 
their conclusions, and later in the same cen- 
tury Malpighi, an able scientist, discovered, 
or at least was the first one to record the 
fact, that galls formed after the vegetable 
tissues had been punctured by insects, and 
from this observation concluded that the 
insects must inject a substance into the 
plant tissues which produces a swelling 
similar to that which the sting of a bee 
causes in animal tissues. 

Malpighi does not appear to have been 
correct for it has since been found that al- 
though the female insect does inject a fluid, 
this fluid, probably serves as a lubricant 
rather than as a stimulus to gall formation, 
for if the egg is removed the gall does not 
form. Ordinarily a gall does not begin to 
form until the egg has hatched and then it 
grows along with the larva. We as yet do 
not understand the physiology of gall 
formation but it might seem as if the egg 
or larva exudes some liquid that acts upon 
certain cells in such a way as to stimulate an 
increase in their size and number. This does 
not explain why some gall insects produce 
little or no enlargement of infested parts. 

I do not know how many different 
kinds of galls there are—the number runs 
into the thousands. They are found on al- 
most every form of plant life and may 
occur on any part of the plant — root, 
branch, leaf, blossom, fruit and even the 
seed. Some are very simple in structure, 
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How Nature Makes Use of Galls — 


Life goes on in these struc- 
tures in many varied forms 


simpler in fact than curled currant leaves; 
others, as the ‘‘oak apples’ are most com- 
plicated. And in form and size they pre- 
sent a great diversity. 

Many of them, moreover, are highly 
attractive and striking in form and colora- 





The gall found on oak twigs. 


tion, as the yellow, red-margined eye-like 
spots so abundant on the leaves of the red 
maple and the creamy. white, pink-spotted 
gall of the wool sower found on the small 
twigs of the white oak in June, and one 





A gall on an elm leaf. 


of the most beautiful of all natural objects. 

Why a gall should have a distinctive or 
specific form I do not know. We have no 
evidence that the form is of any adaptive 
importance and the answer is probably 


purely mechanical. But the miraculous 
thing about galls is that every one always 
has the same form and is always located not 
only on the same species of plant but also 
on the same part of the plant so that those 
who are versed in gall lore may know by 
merely looking at the gall the identity of 
its maker. 

The study of gall insects is in some 
respects difficult for we cannot always be 
sure that the insect which emerges from 
the gall is the one that made it since many 
insects make no galls but lay their eggs in 
galls made by others. Such insects are 
called guests. Furthermore, both the gall- 
makers and the guests are attacked by para- 
sitic hymenoptera which only adds to our 
difficulty for it is not always easy to deter- 
mine the interrelations of these insects. In- 
deed, many galls are complicated communi- 
ties, and there is a record of as many as 30 
different kinds of insects, belonging to al- 
most all the orders, as having been reared 
from a single species of gall. 

Some galls serve as the hibernating quar- 
ters for their makers. Cut open with a 
knife the spherical gall on the stem of the 
goldenrod and you should find a fat and 
prosperous little grub which, if left alone, 
would later have developed into a pretty 
fly with banded wings. Looking at this 
insect, snug within its retreat, we begin to 
realize that gall insects almost live in a 
world of their own. Provided with an 
abundance of food and sheltered from the 
elements they live a life of ease. Here is 
Utopia indeed. 

On the same goldenrod stem you may 
find a spindle-shaped gall. Examine it 
closely and you will find a small hole. This 
hole served as a means of exit for the maker 
of the gall, a little brown and gray mottled 
moth, and was prepared by the caterpillar 
just before it pupated.° 

Most gall insects are not injurious to the 
host plant. There are some, however, that 
do considerable harm, as every gardener 
and horticulturist well know. The rose 
midge, the violet midge and the chrysan- 
themum midge are frequently highly de- 
structive, to say nothing of the injurious 
producer of the cone gall on the Norway 
spruce and the box leaf midge and the box 
psyllid which are troublesome pests of 
various ornamentals. 

But on the other side of the ledger some 
gall-making insects produce galls that are 
useful. Certain oak galls, for instance, have 
long been used in the manufacture of ink; 
others are used in medicine for their 
astringent properties; and a few even serve 
as articles of food, as in Missouri and 
Arkansas where the deciduous oak gall is 
fed, when abundant, to cattle, hogs and 
sheep, as well as to chickens and turkeys, 
with excellent results. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Garden Book of Jefferson 


“Thomas Jefferson's Garden Book,’’ by 
Edwin Morris Betts. Published by The Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price $5.00. 

The book that began as a diary of his 
garden became a written repository for 
numerous interests of Jefferson. The en- 
tries range from contracts with overseers, 
plans for building roads and fish ponds, 
and observations on the greatest flood in 
Albemarle, to comments on Mrs. Wythe’s 
wine and figures on the number of straw- 
berries in a pint measure. 

Here is revealed what was probably the 
most absorbing of all the interests of one 
of the foremost public figures of his time. 
He was possessed of a love of nature so 
intense that his observant eye caught 
almost every passing change in it. And 
whatever he saw rarely escaped being 
recorded. So we know when the first 
purple hyacinth blooms in the Spring, 
when peas are up, when they blossom and 
pod, and when they are ready for the table. 











QA Special 
Christmas Offer 


HORTICULTURE makes it easy and in- 
expensive for its readers to give a practical 
Christmas gift to gardening friends which they 
will enjoy having during the year ahead. 


Coming to your friends (22 times a year) and 
packed with valuable gardening suggestions, 
HORTICULTURE gives these friends the 
better “know how” for keeping quickly in- 
formed on all the latest developments. For this 
year-round reminder of you, simply fill out the Christmas Gift Sub- 
scription envelope in your November 15 issue. Don’t delay. Mail today. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER IN U. S. AND CANADA 


One subscription $1.50 a year—each additional subscription $1.00 
Foreign $2.50 a year 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 





The varied entries in the ‘Garden Book’’ 
not only show us what Jefferson was do- 
ing and planting at Monticello, Poplar 
Forest, and his other estates, but also give 
us a clue as to his interests in introducing 
new plants and in improving farming, 
horticulture, viticulture and many other 
aspects of the rural life of his time. The 
gardens and groves at Monticello became 
experimental plots where new plants were 
introduced and nurtured, and if they were 
found suitable for use or ornament, they 
were passed on to interested neighbors and 
friends in various parts of the country. 

Some of the western plants collected by 
the Lewis and Clark expedition were grown 
in Jefferson's gardens. Certain of them, 
such as lewisia, clarkia, mahonia, maclura, 
and a species of symphoricarpos, now hold 
a place in ornamental horticulture. 

By the time Edwin Morris Betts had 
finished adding significant bits of corre- 
spondence and items from other records to 
Jefferson’s ‘‘Garden Book,’’ and annotat- 
ing all of the material, he had a book which 
runs to somé 650 pages. It is in chrono- 
logical order, each year being treated sepa- 
rately, with a brief outline of Jefferson's 














An exclusive new 
introduction to home gardeners. 
New fringed camellia type begonia, very 
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Cultural Methods for Camellias 


CCORDING to Greenhouse Gossip, 
all repotting of camellias should be 
done immediately after flowering, using 
one-half peat with one-half soil, with some 
sand for better drainage. Unless the soil is 
naturally acid and contains enough iron, it 
is advised that a two-and-one-half-inch 
potful of iron sulfate should be added to a 
wheelbarrow lot of the potting mixture. 
Any additions of iron which may be made 
throughout the Spring and Summer 
should be in the form of one ounce of iron 
sulfate dissolved in two gallons of water. 
Acid forming fertilizers such as cottonseed 
meal are desirable. High humidity should 
be provided both during the growing sea- 
son and when flowering. Good drainage, 
together with plenty of water, is essential. 
During the Summer, the plants can be set 
outside under trees but will benefit from 
frequent syringing. 


More Grapes From Nitrogen 


PPLICATIONS of fertilizers rich in 
nitrogen greatly increased the yields 
of a rundown vineyard of Concord grapes 
in tests conducted at the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y. While different 
combinations of fertilizers were used in 
the experiments, the greatest returns in 
yields were obtained from the use of nitro- 
gen. Where soils have been depleted of 
much of their fertility and vine growth is 
weak, the addition of nitrogen will give 
good returns. For best results, the soils 
should be fairly well drained and protected 
from erosion. The vines on which the sta- 
tion experiments were conducted were 35 
to 40 years old and the land had been in 
vineyard for the same length of time. 
The Experiment Station tests were made 
at a time when sulfate of ammonia was a 
common nitrogen carrier. This material 
was unavailable for direct application to 
vineyards this past season and the same 
thing will probably hold true for next 
season. An economical and efficient sub- 
stitute will be found in ammonium nitrate. 


Sweet Corn Succession 


HE Connecticut Experiment Station 

is famous for its work in developing 
sweet corn hybrids. Dr. D. F. Jones, head 
of the Genetics Department, now suggests 
a set of six varieties which if planted May 
15 should give a succession for market or 
home throughout the season, maturing 
over about a six-weeks period. Then some 
of these may be planted for later maturity. 
The list is: Spancross, Marcross, Carmel- 
cross, Lincoln, Golden Cross, and Wilson. 
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The station is trying to get a smut 
resistant Marcross and an early sweet corn 
of high table quality. They are also explor- 
ing the possibility of breeding corn with 
higher niacin content which is an impor- 
tant element in the vitamin B complex. 


Cooking Dehydrated Vegetables 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

advises that for best results in cooking 
dehydrated vegetables, the directions on 
the package should be followed carefully. 
Soak vegetables that require it until they 
begin to resemble the fresh vegetable. 
Soaking too long causes loss of sweetness 
and flavor. Be sure to keep the vegetables 
completely covered with water during 
soaking. Bring vegetables slowly to boil- 
ing, then boil gently to keep pieces whole. 
Save the cooking liquid—it contains valu- 
able vitamins and minerals. Serve cooked 
dehydrated vegetables in any of the ways 
you would cook fresh vegetables. 


Spraying Dormant Roses 


R. L. M. MASSEY of Cornell Uni- 
versity is quoted by Wisconsin Horti- 
culture as follows: 

To my knowledge there is no experimental 
evidence to establish value in dormant spray- 
ing of roses with lime sulphur 1-10 for the 
control of black spot. The one year I tried it I 
got 100 dormant plants from the nursery, 
planted them in the Spring away from other 
roses, sprayed 50 and left 50 unsprayed. Some 
black spot developed in both lots, but no dif- 
ferences between the two. With us here in the 
North where fungus overwinters in the old 
leaves on the ground, it hardly seems reason- 
able that dormant spraying would prove effec- 
tive, any more so than for apple scab. 

The new material, elgetol, now being 
used successfully to control apple scab, 
would no doubt be effective for rose black 
spot. The elgetol is sprayed on the ground 
because it will kill overwintering spores on 
dead leaves. 





Wind Injury to Dwarf Apples 


K. SHAW has reported to Massachusetts 

. Fruit Notes that the recent New Eng- 
land hurricane has confirmed previous 
fears that apple trees grafted on the Malling 
clonal understocks have a tendency to 
break off or blow down when exposed to 
strong winds. In a six-year-old orchard, 
21 per cent of the dwarf trees grafted on 
Malling No. 9 and No. 12 stocks were 
broken off or more or less tipped by the 
wind. Trees grafted on Malling No. 9 are 
the ones now being sold for home garden 
planting. Gardeners who set them are 
well advised to give each plant heavy 
support to avoid the type of injury which 
Dr. Shaw has reported. 

The most serious injury was reported 
to trees grafted on Malling No. 4, no 
fewer than 43 per cent being injured by 
the hurricane. In many respects this last 
is one of the best semi-dwarfing stocks, 
but, says Dr. Shaw, if the trees are to 
suffer like this just when they are ready 
to begin bearing, it puts a black mark 
against this particular understock. 


A New Tree Peony List 


HE American Peony Society Bulletin 

has published a revision of the check 
list and color classification of tree peonies 
previously published in 1928 in the Peony 
Manual. The editor of both lists is John 
C. Wister, who states that this is an appro- 
priate time to publish a new list. Our pres- 
ent unhappy feelings towards the Japanese 
make it seem desirable to some people to 
have American names to use on their plants 
instead of Japanese names, so it is well to 
have some translations on record which 
may prevent appearance of fanciful names. 
In addition to classification Mr. Wister in- 
cludes a list of introducers and also states 
the location of American collections and 
dealers. 














PRIZES FOR GARDEN CLUB YEAR BOOKS 


Lb pretense taser offers a first prize of $50 for the best 1944-45 year book 
submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize 
of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is restricted to 
individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. No attempt is made to define } 
the word “‘best.’’ The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— these and other 
points will be factors in determining the decisions of the judges. Size will not 
count; a club with a small year book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1944 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1945 competition. Year books to be entered 
in this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 


Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 1, 1945. 
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New, more delicious, more 
abundant Vegetables ; larg- 
er, more lovely Flowers. 


Heed our Country’s call to have a garden 
again next season—send for America’s lead- 
ing Seed Catalog—all about the best Flowers 
and Vegetables with pictures of all leading 
varieties, many in color. 


See the new creations of Burpee scientists — 
Burpee Hybrid Cucumber, Fordhook Hybrid Tomato 
velvety-r Flash gg Real Gold Marigold, 
Oheerful Petunia, etc. Let’s grow more flowers! 


Complete, accurate descriptions and modest prices 
for the best seeds that grow. This catalog free and 
postpaid, while the supply lasts. 














To 


get 
The paper saa 
Pg postcard 
Oatalogs pe shee 


scarce 


today ! 






Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
: $78 Burpee Building { Phi ie 8 
g CJSend Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free, ppd. 
a Psa stshs aie. «cote itela teed Atak : 
© st.or R.D 
® wii bop BALLET EE oer ee eae i 
Fy POI AS hats case ek O28 | 


Lee meee eee eee eee 


WORTHWHILE BULLETINS 


“House Plants and How to Grow 
Them”—35 cents 


“What Do You Know About 
Poison Ivy?”—25 cents 








“Begonias and How to Grow 
Them”—25 cents 


“Ragweed and Its Eradication” 
—10 cents 


“Grape Culture”—10 cents 


“Propagation of Wild Flowers” 
—20 cents 


Address HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





Fruit Pruning Methods 


PPLES, pears, sweet cherries and some 

other fruits do not become produc- 

tive until they develop what are known as 

fruiting spurs. Once the framework of a 

tree is formed, the object of pruning is to 

induce the formation of these spurs if not 
enough are produced naturally. 

During the past few decades the low 
standard and bush-shaped trees have, I 
think, been more favored than the huge 
examples which may be found as repre- 
sentatives of old-time orchards and garden 
trees. 

I have memories of apples more or less 
basin shaped, with eight or ten main 
branches leading off a short trunk, the 
branches furnished with spurs their whole 
length and with fruit in due season—a 
veritable group of cordons on one tree. 

It may be that the cordon method of 
growing fruit trees is not so well known 
among American gardeners as in Europe, 
but for small areas, is not the close pruned 
tree far more preferable than the tall stand- 
ard that eventually gets out of hand? It is 
more than probable that when the various 
Malling stocks are generally available to 
nurserymen, the latter will aspire to supply 
the home gardener with apple trees that 
will stay dwarf or semi-dwarf and which 
with right pruning, will yield regularly. 

While it is true that hard pruning of 
young trees on free stocks will delay fruit- 
ing, this fact does not apply with trees on 
dwarfing stocks. In fact, the root stock has 
perhaps more influence on early fruiting 
than pruning, although all trained trees, 
whether cordon or espalier pattern, have 
to be pruned more or less every year after 
the first season’s growth from the graft or 
bud. 

What is known as the Lorrette pruning 
calls for most pruning to be done in the 
Summer from June on and, contrary to 
the old system of cutting back the lateral 
growths half way, the shoots are cut right 
back to the whorl of small leaflets at the 
base. It may seem strange to cut away all 
growths longer than 12 inches in late June, 
but that is around the time when apple 
fruit buds are formed for the following 
year. 

So long as the leading growths are al- 
lowed to remain untouched until the fol- 
lowing April, not many of the dormant 
embryo buds at the point of cutting back 
will start growth, but instead, form fruit 
spurs. This is something suited perhaps for 
commercial orchards, but worth experi- 
menting with in home gardens. 

It has been mentioned that sour cher- 
ries respond to heavier pruning than sweet 
sorts, but with the sour morello cherry, 
hard Spring pruning means no fruit, be- 
cause the fruit buds are borne on the later- 
als of the previous season, not on the older 
wood. But where birds abound, especially 
blue jays, cherries of any kind seem hope- 
less in a garden. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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ied and White--Giant flowers, 5 in. 
Ds"? across, on sturdy 3-ft. plants,easy 
(2 togrow anywhere. A lbc-Packet of 
seeds of each color, alf6 (value 75c) 
postpaid for 10c! Send dime today. 
Burpee’s Seed Cataion FREE. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Bidg..Philadeiphia 32,Pa.) 
L) 





Send 6 Pkts. Giant Zinnia Seeds ¢ 
(No. 7888). Enclosed is 10c. 














" P.O. & State 
a (_] Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
be a -_ 


PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Seed Catalog,” so 
hundreds have written us. At least it is 
distinctive. Lucid illustrations, frank, in- 
formative comments, descriptions of a 
thousand rare flowers. Ask for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 

Moorestown, New Jersey 





beaseacaace = 
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—-DO YOU WONDER- 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your com- 
post heaps didn’t compost properly? Organic 
Gardening peas will give you an poayy” 
new: outlook. year’s and 
page book on ’’Compost,”’ all for 




















ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9-W, Emmaus, Pa. 
. 






Send for fre e 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil marking: 


samples 






permanent 





Keolly reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. 








- a _— coler blends 
garden. A style for ev urpose. 
HOW. HAMMITT. 





18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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AMARYLLIS 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 

Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 
garden. 

Mammoth Bulbs: 
90c each 3 for $2.55 
$9.60 dozen 


Cultural directions with every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our production 
capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 








AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


(non Starch Vegetable) 


poun 
ie a 
. S. Dept. ture. 
instructions supplied. —- 
ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


HAND FORGED IRON fireplace accessories, 
flowerpot stands and brackets, and unusual gifts. 
Send for catalogue. Robert E. Tomb, Indiana, Pa. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
cone = bho ape = enn gee Camellias. 

rge illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Grichton, Alabama. 











SHOPPING, Laundry Bags, Log Carriers, Garden 
aoe, Sees eee, *. Stamp for 
ustra ooklet. 43 terprise S 
Brockton, Mass. _ “ 





GERANIUMS? If it’s scented leaved, variegated 
S —— ~* My tm we —_ them. List for 
-cent stamp. Baird, ute 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Dxlahoma. 





LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


and Grammars: for 102 Langua ta 
stamp. OENHOF’S, 1280 Mass. ) =e 
bridge 38, Mass 


HELP WANTED 


WORKING GARDENER for flower gardens at 
institution near Boston. Good working conditions 
and permanent employment. Inquire before you 
hire out to someone else of Box PT, care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 
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Calif., is sending out a catalogue which 
will prove interesting to garden makers 
who like to experiment with western plants 
and bulbs. Miss Rowntree is an authority 
on the subject of western material and the 
list in this catalogue is well chosen. Gift 
packages of California wildflower seeds 
suggested in this catalogue may interest 
persons looking for unusual Christmas 
gifts. Some of the pictures will be particu- 
larly pleasing to garden makers familiar 
with California plants. 


The Milton Nursery Company of Milton, 
Ore., has been growing nursery stock from 
six to seven years and now presents a par- 
ticularly worth-while catalogue filled to 
overflowing with well-printed pictures in 
color. A catalogue like this is very useful 
when the garden maker wishes to invest 
in plants about which he has read and 
which he has not seen. Fruits as well as 
ornamentals are included. 


N. Van Hevelingen of Portland, Ore., 
specializes in roses and in his 1945 cata- 
logue already received, he presents a fasci- 
nating list of rose varieties together with 
many pages of pictures in color. In this 
catalogue are some excellent suggestions 
about growing roses and about protecting 
them for Winter. 


Fraser & Son, Pasadena, Calif., have 
issued an unusual 1945 catalogue in which 
special emphasis is placed on zinnias. It is 
seldom that such a comprehensive list is to 
be found. Other annuals are included in 
this catalogue, among them interesting in- 
troductions, and there are some worth- 
while planting instructions. 


Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., issue 
a catalogue which carries a handsome ca- 
mellia picture in color on the cover. Garden 
makers living in the South will find this 
catalogue particularly useful for its in- 
structions for growing camellias, although 
many other plants have a place in the well- 
illustrated pages. 


| comING EVENTS | 


December 20. New York, N. Y. Flower 
Show and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 


January 17. New York, N. Y. Flower Show 
and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 


January 20, 1945. Boston, Mass. Meeting 
of the New England Rose Society and 
the New England members of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society in Horticultural Hall. 


January 26-27. Boston, Mass. Camellia 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 


February 10-11. Savannah, Ga. Camellia 
Show. DeSota Hotel. 


February 21. New York, N. Y. Flower 
Show and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 

March 10-17. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 


March 15-16. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show. 598 Madison Avenue. 


March 19-24. Detroit, Mich. Michigan 
Flower Show sponsored by the Detroit 
Garden Center and given by the J. L. 
Hudson Company. 

March 25. Columbus, O. 100th Anniver- 
sary of the Columbus Horticultural 
Society. 

May 16-17. New York, N. Y. Rock Garden 
and Flower Show under the auspices of 
The American Rock Garden Society and 
the Horticultural Society of New York. 
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Do You Have Trouble 
“heading” Lettuce? 


Does it go to seed, rather 
than head-up in hot weather? 


Then — change to the new 1944 All 
America Iceberg type Lettuce “GREAT 
LAKES” Introduced by U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. as a heat resisting sort; slow to 
go to seed, and resistant to tip-burn. 
Proven—From Cuba, a customer writes, 
“With Great Lakes lettuce seeds, I was 
able to obtain the first head lettuce after 
g with every type and kind of seed 
advertised.”—Oct. 12, 1944. 
Now the amateur can easily raise 
crispy head lettuce too, pkt. 25c. 


“YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES” 


Dept.E MU iaselaalbiilias 


23-25 Warren Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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You can see everywhere how 
the protracted drought has 
affected Shade Trees. Feeding 
and watering will help some of 
them; but any so far gone that 
they are dangerous should be 
scheduled for removal this 
Winter. 

Manpower is still limited—but 
we will help you as much as 
possible with future plans 
And that goes for our Land- 


scape Department, too. 


20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. | 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 


























INTERESTING 


House Plants 


BETILLA HYACINTHINA 
Lovely Chinese Orchid growing a foot 
high. Hardy south of Washington. 
Colored form has purple cattleya-like 
flowers. 50c, 75c each. Strong plants 
established in pots $1.50 each. Pure 
white variety, scarce, $1 each, $10 doz. 
GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS 
Mixed or in separate colors, 60c, 75c, 
$1 each. 
VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA 
50c, 75c, $1 each. 
NARCISSUS PAPERWHITES 
Top quality bulbs, 90c doz., $7 per 100. 
LILIUM LONGIFLORUM 


Croft variety, the finest variety in 
commerce, $1.25, $1.50 each. Start 
now for Easter blooms. 


Postage additional Catalogue on request 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Horticultural Specialist 
Front Street Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 
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(Articles in black face are illustrated) 
(RG indicates “Roving Gardener’) 
(n indicates New England Edition) 

(* indicates National Edition) 


Aberconway, letter from 
Abies homolepis 
Accidents in farm work 
Achimenes, culture of—M. 8. Smith . 
Acorns, climatic effect on—R. Price 
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ood to eat—2J. O. 
Alder, black, fails to fruit 
Alpines and elevation—W. H. Freston 
Althwa, how and when to prune 
Alyssum and petunia border, pink and silver 


Amaryllis culture, 98; 
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problems—T. A. Weston 

American Iris Society 
Primrose Society (RG) 
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Rose Society awards 

Ammonium nitrate, handling 

Andromeda, comments on—B. Haddrell 
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Animals and insects during Winter— 
Annuals for quick effects 
garden arrangement 
sowing seed where they are to bloom 
Anoda, Mexican annual—aA. Miller 
Ant bait, thallium sulfate 
Ants, getting rid of, 269; Mrs. W. Steele 
sulphur to control—G. G. Nearing 
Apostle plant, resting 
Apple drops should be destroyed 
flowering crab, to pollenate McIntosh 
ice, preserving 
cIntosh, grafting for fertilization 
tree, dwarf, growing to standard 
Apples, dwarf, advantages 
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dwarfing for better 
making the most of 
to avoid late picking 
Arctotis grandis 
Arnold Arboretum,—D. Wyman 
Arboretum, exploring—F. Gale 
Arrangements without flowers, table 
Artichokes, liming of—J. E. 
Ashes in home gardens 
wood, for beets 
wood not for delphiniums 
Asparagus bed, seedless—E. R. Bennett 
plants, when to remove tops 
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soy satisfactory—N. Coon 
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Campanulas, additional—V. H. Ries 
limate—M. Jacobs 
Cannabis sativa, where from? 
Canning bulletins, home 
jars and tops for 
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Carrots, storing to preserve vitamins 
victory garden—N. M 
Cassia grown in the North— - 
... 88, 62, 86, 114, 142, 190, 214, 
274, 291, 326, 350, 370, 394, 418, 490, 511 
Caterpillar, tent, egg masses collected by 4-H 
Club members (RG) 
Caulifiower leaves, fastening (RG) 
Celery in home gardens—N. M 
Cellar, storage for vegetables 
Celosia Maple Gold (RG) 
Ceropegia, curious—B. R. Buxton 
Chameleons in the garden—M. E. Simpson . 
Chapel, Bethany Garden, at Foxboro 
Chard the second year—M. 8. Smith 
Cherry, killing wild 
Chicago Orchid Society 
Chickweed as Winter cover 
time to control 
Chicory, forcing in garden—L. Weick 
Children’s garden show 
Chinch bugs, combating 
Christmas decorations in variety— 


Catalogues, new 
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work of New York Society 
lighting, outdoor 
Chrysanthemum beds with brush— 


ee 


how to carry over Winter + GRAD Sepia ays 
Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek—O. M. Lord 
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Society, Eastern States 
Chrysanthemums at Boston show (RG) 
dividing outdoor 
for memorial plantings 
in conservatory, Chicago 
large-flowered—E. L. Scott 


Morning Glow, Mi 
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wn outdoors (RG) 
a0 Beauty, Autumn 
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Vest Coast—Mrs. H. Hedinger 81 
Clematis, asks for help with—L F. Bachrach a6s 
culture outline—R. Price 
growers’ methods—Mrs. O. W. Burton .... 
G. 8. Gardner, 429; R. Parker 4 
Mrs. O. W. Burton 
how to root cuttings 
mulching the roots 
Clivia in window gardens—J. H. McFarland .. 
why no stems on blooms 11 
Clivias, house plant aristocrats—E. 8. Abbott . = 
Clover between flagstones—J. Cowles 
Coleus, cause of swelling at base of stems ... 
plants dropping leaves 
Color chart, thumb nail 
Columbine seeds chewed by Indians— 
351, 871, 448, 467, iol 
Oompost contains all elements for plant 
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pile, amount of water touse............ 
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Composting Oe nee 380 show, Florida—F. J. Rea .............+::. oe Grapes for every gardener ..... Rin as west s 81 





Cosalower, nen eee PF, Steffek ...... — show, New England pemen ae Thi’ Pin cab dnt eh tials dead iveccee eo’ 206 
Conference in Boston bet ndeabinmee show photographs ....... , 149, 150, 188 in Massachusetts—A. P. Frehch ......... 126 
Conservation in Alabama—Mrs. W. B. Pichard 1 show, Savannah (camellia) $3 ¥4's 3% hbONG 417 er rae rere 509 
Conservation measures ...........e0ee08% n268 wi - A. eg (Ruella ciliosa)— Grapevine, should leaves be cut away ........ 818 
~~ ’| a ee "381 TS re eT a ee ere 828  ## Grapevines bleed after pruning ............ 14 
tales a1 en» w.0.0 9) Sikaiags wleneiw'e 485 Flowing off 1 KE after hurricane (RG) ...502 ET 62 dab uwecmabded des cbeaeés 828 
Convolvulus a nuisance sons a Bed ee oo cae *78 Flowers, annual, sown out-of-doors ......... 269 Graptopetalum good sun room plant— 
Coral flower, ainty—ise. A . Johanning ..... 168 around hospital tents in Marshalls (RG) .. 78 Sa o4 w 6.6la0 db ewes 03 eWer 180 
Cat: II co 5 a 6d 00 5.05.0:0,069 28.0:009 174 ts MEE Shale Gulgics Wo nccdochus Fe UO rr ee ee 199 
cobs for mulching—Mrs. H. L. Byers ..... 840 easily forced—D. L. Ferrick ............. 181 rye, between rows of sweet-corn ......... $17 
cobs, growing use of—H. R. Mosnat ...... 178 for the Pacific islands ..........-.see00- 308 semi-tropical lawn (RG) ............... 405 
midget, in small gardens—A. Miller ...... 857 a Ere eer rere er ran n138 substitute, sedum—P. Swoboda .......... 456 
om FA RE Or Sarre *838 where bombs have fallen .......:....... 457 substitutes—Victor Ries ................ 862 
sweet, for home gardens—D. F. Jones ..... 152 wild, extermination of—M. R. Jacobs pebea SO ns vec eadndscs os occurs 200 
sweet, non-resistant to borers ............ 158 wild, in home gardens—B. R. Buxton ..... 811 giant reed, zebra; pennisetum ............ 199 
SWOG, SUORTRTIOR occ reccscccissbccccccce 509 wild, taming—H. Stalker, M.D. .......... 175 ornamen and their uses——M. L. Hellings .199 
sweet, to check rotting ................. 158 Foliage, evergreen, keeping fresh ........... 439 Greens for Fall use—N. . a ee 100 
Cornus kousa beautiful—D. E. B. Jacobs ....180 Food preservation meeting ................ a unusual garden—Mrs. P. Murdoch ........ 152 
PS EE bt in¥is ood b os vee Nb eos tee eds 426 Foods, — SED i's 5 5-6 boo oc 4 0's oi chbie oe ee mee 841 
Correspondents, hints for—L. Weick ......:. 286 frozen, usin, g in the home—W. P. Dempsey “389 Guarding the garden crops ................ 224 
en PRPCPUUL PE Tee n82 €©©Forests, Wisconsin school (RG) ........... 881 H 
Courses, Barnes Foundation, in Penn. ....... 824  Forsythia intermedia spectabilis ........... 196 Harvest show, Philadelphia ........... 884, 408 
Coxcombs, Mrs. Gilbert's work with anid -- -480 Preesing of fruit, quick .........ccccesecs 267 iy SI Dek ss wih bin 0-0 eh’ n882 
Crab grass, chickens kill out—P. Hall ....... 202 program, a cOR, Uh vide & 6c os'vee *483 #Heartnut, merits of—S. W. Bromley ........ 500 
grass degtroyed by heat—H. F. Stoke ..... 50 Frost injures home gardens (RG) .......... 265 #$Hedge of Paul’s Scarlet Climber .......... *888 
Crabapple, — 8, on clonal stock— watt Fruit, + mong | eating AS Ey a oe ae *182 - SE ETE 1 how 0 cen ces eesccceccds 158 
PAA See reer a eee 221 edges, plants for informal—J. Oowles ...... 157 
Crabapples, new Oanadian ............... *382 Fruits, ornamental, in Autumn ............. 879 Helenium and Michaelmas daisies, border 
Ce EE 6 6.55 64.069 0.0 50d60 0065050 483 report on eee | my SOOM ~. 0 oe cose. 160 combination—J. MacKenzie ........... 180 
sama Seren as: BR. We 65.6 5:5 és on the best in—U. P —— ERE OSe ae 71,151 iepetions @ ground COVOES ........2005. 176 
ress, Water, 1M GOTGENS .. 2... scccscccscce erb gro in the South—O. A. Harris ....288 
a ETT TY erie a re 180 Gager, Dr. .* Stuart, memorial (RG) ....... = Wothe ant flowering shrubs .............. n229 
to smother Bermuda grass—M. 8S. Smith ...275 Gaillardia, En eid ins 4 boo 6 and other plants formerly imported—what 
Crotons easily grown—E. 8. Abbott ......... 480 Gals, ro Pk a makes use of—R. Headstrom 507 will become of American growers (RG) . .201 
a phn as ller rose bugs—M. Orpet ..... on me ae) vn vl ~ nn | er 88 mae + Winter perfumes—F. R. Arnold . 74 
PINE. ot, analy 0,50 0 6'0 0 64.50 Ode 6 50s utumn-flowerin, ants in— DUTP oveams beves us eeecebdeere<eee "#229 
Cucumber Gabit in Vermont—N. M. Ingalls 357 J. H. “MeFarlen 0 ES ee ae 426 wieder (Pa.) Botanical Garden (RG) ...... 225 
EE 6 6b 6 O5 4-0-6556 696805 Co eRe eb ose oe 6 Centre of Greater Cleveland (RG) ....... 201 Be EE GREED osccscicdictccecssives 181 
seed, soaking in turpentine harmful ....... 84 Oo Rar ree 96 i ET GE caw cathe a .ns.5's 660d 4 saaee oe 218 
White Wonder—N. M. Ingalls ........... 129 Club Federation of Massachusetts, Holly, p MY in York County, Pa. (RG) .. 99 
Cucumbers and gourds, how to set fruit ...... 84 WE 85 C8 RS 665 Sic eset n82, n882, none Gs i lotac Sl Mie in des 0 So dustin wb oe 451 
Cuttings, preventing shriveling of leaves ....185 NS ia sy Je sy « Vidia’e Wares 483 crop in Maryland (RG) .......ccccccccces 245 
OCutworm bait in new form ................ 280 Club, Men’s, of Albany, prizes drawn (RG) "245 IN ia tite Milan ne wide waka } 4b ota 484 
ER ee rae ee 238 Olub of America at ry ee ee ea 174, 58 Hollyhock rust, controlling ............... 817 
Cutworms and manure—M. K. Scott ........ 819 I. seb da yiav aes owlSs 0 e'e'se Honey, hymettus, from Oape Cod (RG) ..... 861 
D clubs eaeveas n82; E. 8. ae ee ee Honeybees, importance of ..............05. 457 
Daffodil foliage left to ripen ............-- 218 Mrs. 8. L. Whipple, Jr. .. .n182, n229; 1268 Honeysuckle, fragrant—D. B. Jacobs ....... 29 
Daffodils, moving while in bloom ........... 158 conference, industrial ................5. 411 Hormones as herbicides .............. . -*864 
new way to exhibit—V. G. Oavendish ..... 266 fern, in New Hampshire (RG) ........... 480 EE aha oeeccpcsencesn onan 483 
is MR... ca wncoccecctes *78 kitchen, at Mt. Vernon (RG) ............ 201 00 EE WeOGS 2... ccscrecvccsccnvccccces 435 
Dahlias, a tl aaa ne Sac AReS 187 moving indoors—P. Swoboda ............ 863 WS. HUPFICANE ... ee vesscccrccccccces *382 
mping off, preventing —-O. T. Watson ..... 481 New Hampshire—Lura K. Butler ......... 460 Horse chestnut resistant to high winds ...... 448 
me elions grown in the West (RG) ........ 501 plan, value of—L. G. Grove ............. 185 et ET ate A clea eile 6.4's 4 4.00.9: 9:0.u04 454 
ee ms *8364 preparing for Winter .................. 409 Horseradish—N. M. ay wel oe cerorcccccves 15 
Dicholdra repens lawns—L. Rowntree ....... 827 refuse, best wey te to dispose of ........... 238 Horticultural chairmen meet .............. n82 
nowa— tf! a igs alps 126. 266 DOOR, PEN BOGE 55 nc cece cveccsvccs 70  Horticultures files and indexed—-0. O. Pond .189 
Do you kno L. 0. G . 
pink, when and where found ...... 269 season, on tl} H. McFarland ...... 486 Hume, Dr. H. Harold, receives Arthur Hoyt 
Degwoee 2S ORE 09> OLS 427 spadin PP ov dbs voumctcsedeud 437 ED 6 dit nile bid ado hb eked de 0% 177 
Drew, iniee i “* grower, passes away Tae oe Pr ree .— Horriea} damage on North Atlantic Coast on 
ak lite aol <i aoe Ween... mages Aig ae ce Saye RR Gieneies, Pe oe 
cameos. “ = am. bri eug ai ign 270 To make a successful—L. O. Grove ....... 162 Hyperi um, um, evergreen St. Johns- 
San aan tmbis +12 eer 8, 28, 48, 67, 91, 119, 147, 171, wert-—¥. B. Twining»... ..- +s eee. 262 
Dutchman’s Breeches in the shade— 198, 219, 289, 259, 279, 808, 381, : 
ES os nchaghn cuskachisehen00a 140 855, 875, 899, 425, 447,471,495 Insect in oak trees, combating ............. 887 
2 Gardeners’ . Florists’ Club of Boston— Insecticide guide for victory gardeners ...... 244 
Barthworms and crickets in terrarium— =, serious’ minded (BG) .02222222220112149 ands awards ammouieed’ 20200000200 000001. 384 
Pc. SEs tyes ch Gbepeces CO) ee ee ee, Sn or Wee es a5. 2 8.09 o 9 O8 
naa wae... 154 a Ad, at et inbbeeeeeah: 2 at apa mag to—B. R. Buxton ...... Bh 
at dena d...........<e 84 Ay ada ats setae eae ee os OE EEOO 0 +00 0reccccrercorscvees = 
SMA Gocuccace..cccccceescos ie. ~ 1, JT, Pa Sa oe —*.. Weed’ (i hie h ss 6s. ae abet ohne = 
Earwigs and flower - eres 405 for soldier patients- 2222... verna in West Virginia (RG) ||. 452 
feed in daytime—Mrs. 0. S. Lange ........ 481 Oapt. Sidne ney Licht, M. 0. 877 vernal Wont Virgina Gambit nada 165 
Echeveria easily pro agated—B. addreil -» AT4 in Italy—Sgt. B. J. Zevitas.............. 80 yellow flag, Americanized—S. F. Hamblin .161 
pubescens desirable—B. Haddrell ........ ® in Mistissippl—Bi. . Smpesd ........0. *106 Irises, bulbous, lifting often 186 
queries answered—B. Haddrell ........ 74 ev Soe ei aigiap tne ge i 95 Spanish ° SI cc ccccccssccecs 335 
Endicott, Mrs. Wm. O., garden (cover) ...... 242 with little labor—B. W. Ohurchill ......; 5008: auller Winter dumape—il © Seat 2022.2: 248 
Endives and artichokes—L. Weick ......... 814 Gard dish, for hospitals Paes: 45 Ital soldier re — <=". 
Se, ming ind and transplanting ... = dish, how to make—E. 8. Abbott ......... 46 "nS: Zevites. 80, 74, $21, 481 
ucharis, PP vc echésaveess se 8 8 6, i abn ae Sie | |! ee (| Mek Meee Ee te eee 
Buonymes European burning bush | _879 ~~ 1 —  peiieg EEE s o's wae es Bh aad Ivies, Bgl, LL Ge _— easeseeses esses age 
Evergreans, best beead-leaved— RET lhe ded ae a ttt ake LI vn Sy Topping, ea bas +ens nee = 
eParland ..........---+++e0 451 more comumanite MEE ay Wing Gad vie dae 155 poison country’s worst nuisance plant .... 281 
for hospital grounds Coeocesesseseeseseee 178 open EN et n249 i a 1 fi tees 
Feb Ow é vedas codeee d poison, less dangerous while dormant .....1387 
Le) 118 Gas leaks, detecting ....... *882 poison, not harmless thou rh dead 818 
show browning .... . TREC LT EU + S00 eww s 474 Geranium, lemon-scented, how to increase ...489 poison, recognize and avoid ...... veecee she 
‘awberry, s ia MRNEGD Ne ccc wscces 505 trainin ET 65 0b WSC O46 50 506 66uwS 
Feedin ote p-. -M Cee reccceescessccces 180 toqptmant 66 ES ee Ce eee 84 ** —_ J ~— 
dy not (beaten stctnwidia 197 yellow flowered, where to get ............ oe Se eee eee 226 
Felt, Dr. ome ek rr 8 Geraniums and heliotrope—V. E. Paige ..... 48 Jewel Box conservatory, St. Louis, Mo....... 882 
Fern, Maidenie r, growing—W. E. H. Porter . 50 free-blooming—M. Duncomb ............ 820 Judging course, Philadelphia .............. 487 
Ferns and environment ...............+++- 11 Gladioli, pat oe ere 222 £ 
in a home en—Mrs. F. O. Smith, Jr. .. .406 vi chr hinciN eave ws «piste es eeee n888 LaBar’s interest in rhododendrons (RG) ....177 
native, in Wollaston, Mass. (RG) ......... 861 bn od hate Aad wns «soot bud 11 Land, plowed, should weeds be kept hoed out .218 
Fertilizer added to soil for Winter cover crop 7 Gladiolus Connecticut Yankee ............. 102 Laurel mountain, pepetes—a. . Steffek ...188 
——— PUD Cea Ve SS6C SeNeeekeus = corms we —— eS ae eee rey 870 Lavender, harvestin ne ade bee .be aes Mee 45 
BEE TR cc cccccc cc ccccccccecccoeeecs corms, harvesting ............-..+sse0- *388 : ae ee 
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victory garden, keeping over Winter ...... 418 favorites of 1944—J. H. Odell ........... 414 Leaf not enough to identify tree .......... . -845 
Fertilizing young plants without burning ....187 IS 2 ick nae Gb ag 6 4% B40 68 0 wkd oe n838 Leaves, aids in gathering—H. Pulver ....... 868 
Feverfews, useful—M. Duncomb ........... 828 yearbook, Maine's claw sibinl dalkinee d's 0 bh 0 68 103 destroyed on birch tree, cause ........... 817 
Firewood, seasoning quickly ............... 11 Gloxinias, why bulbs fail to develop ........ 211 faults and virtues in ................... 504 
| Fish in garden pools in Winter ............ 462 Golden Star, free-flowering—F. Lazenby ....295 fragrance of bruised ..............00005 44 
: Flower arrangement course .............. n864 Gourd Society of ~~ gag a Pe Pea 183 Lecture on birds in control of pests ........ 188 
) as Sees chew icin 0 S50 tlle 806 age ee are 845 rock garden in Boston .................. 85 
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show, Boston, Autumn, 477; camellia, ..... 81 Golden Muscat, success with— hot weather method—H. R. Mosnat....... 814 
ladiolus, 815: iris, 248; ‘June, n249; lily 296 W. G. Kendall, 246; G. D. Oberle ....... 819 in New Hampshi A. F.B 
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LADVOPT ACCOESIORS 2... 65. coeds cei cccceses 


Lice, plant, where come DG sos 0c Srashieees 269 
Lilac strains all flower ............0+4 .. -296 
how to get additional plants ............. 494 
Lilacs at “Breeze Hill’’—J. H. McFarland .. .253 
in Maine—A. S. Bosworth ...........06. 336 
MIE vcad ctia saben stn Celeeveetwmet 440 
when and how to prune .........+.eeee0- 136 
Télies come to the front ...........scceeee 305 
Formosa, good points—W. H. Wolff ...... 134 
Formosa, in Iowa—H. R. Mosnat ........ 266 
in the home garden—A. Macneil .......... 390 
on 1400 acres (RG) 2. csc cvcccccccicees 381 
peonies and roses at the Boston flower show 
CUED cb dbo nc 6364860 ob 0 soaps tie DOES 285 
regal, forcing—T. a fee 50 
“Stenographer” from Ottawa— 
ee ee Tt ee ta 176 
Lilium auratum shown in New York (RG) ...381 
Lily, an unusual sulphureum—0O. H. Beames , 209 
bulbs, Madonna, too late to plant ........ 439 
bulbs, sand below ......crcccccccccccns 439 
Canada or nodding—A. Whitten ......... 104 
Coral, cultivation—R. Price ...........+-- 884 
Dr. Henry Nehrling ..........-.+seseeee 805 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. Macneil .......... 306 
hardy Easter, reported by Wm. N. Oraig . .*229 


Jacobean, handsome—Mrs. E. H. Erickson .164 
Lemtem, Wheat 19 167 «oe csvccsd swecsieses 11 
Spider, 30-year oid—Mrs. O. Kehn .. .358, 434 
Lime used with manure .........--+++ee8:% 179 


Limestone, finer acts faster ..........+-++++ *132 
Lindens, best season for pruning ........... 238 
Tene MOTE no. 6:0.06-00 6 osiveanceses 304 
Losses from dry weather—Mrs. H. D. Wagner o> 
Lovage, ways to use—A. E. Leslie ......... 454 
OR err 505 
Lupine easy to grow—E. F. Steffek ......... 200 
Lychnis Rose Dawn—N. M. Ingalls ......... 456 


M 
Magenta in arrangements—Mrs. G. R. Dodge .340 
Maggot, eeaseene?’ control *268 


ee 


Magnolia lilifora .........cccecsssseceees 94 
Magnolias as garden shrubs—B. Blackburn .. 97 
at ‘Breeze Hill’—J. H. McFarland ....... 161 
transplanting .....oscccccccccccccscves 137 
Manure and compost, difference between ..... 93 
poultry, store until Spring .............. 484 
poultry, VAlUO Of 2.22. ccccccccscccecece 52 
water not good ag toed RS sisi s 3 sane 845 
Maple, columnar, in d Arboretum ...... 425 
Marigold Mammoth Mum FEE CEE RE POPES Oe 6 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, annual 
CE, awe asabeasy en ent epece cae wes 28 
Medals awarded in New York .............. 57 
Melon Bender’s Surprise—F. G. Taylor ..... 432 
Memorials, living, gain favor .............. 121 


Men’s Garden Olub paper ‘“‘The Hoe”’ (RG) ... 
Mexican expedition sr aeigen 4 
Michauxia campanuloides, plant with strange 
flower—F. S. Twining 
Milkweed collection (RG). 
ee |) ee ee ere ee +268 
Montbretias, Autumn-planted—B. Haddrell ..450 
Moonseed, Carolina, in the South—M. S. Smith 110 


Morning glories and phlox—Mrs. P. Lewis .. .388 
giory nuisance plant—E. OO eae 126 
glory plants, growing—P. Dempsey ....... 105 
glory seed, starting—Mrs. J. Nangle ..... 63 

Moses in bulrushes—E. 8S. Abbott .......... 233 

Moth balls and squash plants—P. E. Vernon .384 
OR As Seca ects de ge des eo ne 0d 200 

Mount Vernon kitchen garden (RG) ........ 225 

Mulberries flower but fail to fruit ........... 14 

ee os oo Cis og a Beg 0 9 4 GO Seat *82 
larger crops with eee A A A ee ne *483 


Mulches, using ‘“‘everything’’ for—F. V. wee + 
Mulching praised—B. Haddrell ............ 
saves time and backache ................ HH 


N 
Naples, Royal Botanic Garden— 


i a SIE, saurde aioe, ws 901910 0. 9.4.6.0 :0°0:0 74 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 

Es Go A eRe ieis o. wiS Kneis ©6560 QE 165 
Nemophilas, annual—C. Purdy ............. 388 
New England Gladiolus Society, anniversary .315 

ROIS EAE SOS Ee err e n429 

SD 4 6 bind dase 4p eenese 474 


England Wild Flower Preservation Society n32, 
83, n106 ,148, 167, 184, 209, n229, 249, 264, 
284, 311, n338, n364, n382, n408, n429, 466 


Nitrogen from oil meals ..........cccccses 322 
Novelties in the catalogues ............... 47 
well worth getting acquainted with ....... 5 
Oo 
gE eee a 424 
poison, in California—L. Rountree ........ 865 
transplanting six-foot .................. 136 
a ll ee ree *382 
Odors give delight, sweet—F. R. Arnold ..... 7 
Okra, good garden plant—V. A. Tiedjens ....100 
grown in Vermont—A. Miller ........... 481 
in home gardens—M. S. Smith ........... 54 
Oleanders and cypress trees, gardener builds 
et BR re ee ore 
as porch plants—U. P. Hedrick .......... 502 
Onion crop, how to handle .........ccccee8 345 
Onions, hybrid, developed ................ *182 
Orchards, roaming through old Utah (RG) ...501 
Orehid collestime (IG) .. nc ccc coccccticces 28 
GEGHEGS GS BOWET GOO 2... ccc ccetivsstods 158 
Orpet, E. O., receives Roland medal (RG) .... 8 
P 
Pachystachys coccinea good plant for the 
South—M. E. Simpson ............... 113 
Packaging for overseas ..........0.c:0c00% *483 
Pansies, how to prevent flower and leaf 
perforation Ao 6 ces} aib br8 ved yb ereeretard 84 


Paradichlorobenzine not safe to use for 


SUGGS: 6 G4 i0-0's Pabhed. 60 0b5 08 bo 00's's-< 345 
Parsley drives away beetles—M. H. Sykes .. .202 
growing indoors—Mrs. D. W. Wilbar ..... 368 
SOD ike b es elaiets b pV NOs 0s oo 0s ove 501 
a CATE, SD 69.0 e400 co eS Swe vodses *32 
seeds, should they be soaked? ........... 211 
en ee Perr eerie rere 416 
PN OPT oo ooo e oied oie pod des 11 
low-acid, developed ..........-.eee00. 457 
testing for hardiness ...............6+. *182 
Peanuts present problems—lI. B. Busbee .... 10 
Peat moss substitute for leaf mold ...... oe. 484 
Penn's Woods, new conservation project in 
CS Saar 225 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society— 
Be Oe. PEE oda clo rstce obese wiesees 411, 489 
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35c-Packet of Seeds FREE! 


HEN this giant Marigold was cre- 
ated on Burpee’s Floradale Farms, 
with its fully double, bright golden 
blooms — symbol of victory and lasting 
peace — we knew everyone would want it 
in °45. So we decided to grow all we could, 
and GIVE a 35c-Packet (100 seeds) to 
every gardener. Be sure to have Victory 
Marigolds in your garden. 
The sturdy, well-branched plants grow 
2-ft. tall and bloom profusely from mid- 
summer till frost. They make a brilliant 
Giant, frilly, golden-orange blooms garden display and supply abundant long- 
over three inches across! Very stemmed flowers for arrangements and 


double, and with such deeply curled 
petals they look like large golden bouquets. 


To Barpee Customers: carnations! Easy to grow anywhere. s : f : 3 

Pin snt- go write. We'll send No seeds for sale until 1945, but This offer is for a limited time only, so write for 
your free Marigold Seeds with you can have some a year ahead, by your free seeds today! All we ask is that you send 
your seed orders. accepting our offer of seed# FREE. «@ stamp for postage. 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog 


Write today for the Leading American Seed Catalog. Read about Burpee’s 
new HYBRID Tomato and HYBRID Cucumber (introduced for the first 
time nationally). Both created on Burpee’s Fordhook Farms in Pennsy]- 
vania. See the 1945 All-America Silver Medal Winner, Burpee’s velvety- 
red Flash Marigold; also Cheerful Petunia. Super-Giant Zinnias, and 
other Flower and Vegetable achievements of the Burpee scientists. 
Burpee’s Catalog is famed for accurate descriptions, lavish use of pictures 
(many in natural color) and modest prices. Send postcard or coupon today. 


j= Five Best 
WEGETABLES 


To show what fine Vegetables bby "ll grow 

with Burpee Seeds, we’ll send 5 full-size 

10c-Packets for the price of one! Mar- 
Tomato, Scariet Globe 


Rapids Lettuce—all 5 10c-Packets postpaid 
for just 10c! Send dime today. 


W. Atlee Burpee. Co. 


377 Burpee Building { | The paper shortage makes Catalogs scarce, 


Send 5 Packets Victory FREE 1 but Burpee’s is FREE and postpaid while the 
Burpee Vi Vegetable [ hestreoid Seeds supply lasts. Send postcard or coupon now, 
eeds ( enclose 


3 Enclosed i is toe” S& stamp for postage. 
ae -| W. Atlee Bu co Ge. 
7 Mery ad UY 


whee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 377 Burpee Bldg.. 377 Burpee Bldg. 
BURPEE’ S SEEDS GROW Philadeiphis 33. Da. Clinton, Iowa 


(If you live (If you live 
in the East) West of Ohio) 














